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A QUESTION OF HONOR. 





BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





A movrnrut, restless wind; dead leaves hud- 
dled together upon the ground; a few birds 
singing disconsolately ; an ayenue of pines, dark 
and mysterious; and over all the gray, sad 
light of a late,autumn evening, With the hope- 
less heavens above her, and the dried leaves 
under her feet; stood a young girl. She was clad 
in gray, and the color harmonized with the 
sombre hues around her. When she moved, the 
sound of her dress, sweeping over the leaves, was 
hardly, distinguishable from the noise made by 
the wind in the branches. She was leaning 
against one of the tall. tree trunks. When she 
raised her head, you could see a look of intense 
mental suffering in the beautiful, dark eyes, It 
was a look neither of defiance nor of resignation ; 
but of dull, hopeless, endurance. She was evi- 
dentiy Jost in.a deep reverie, which was cut 
short, however, by a man’s yoice calling her 

name, in a low, distinct tone; 

** Agnes }”” 

She started; but mechanically extended her 
hand. The. man took it, and drew it within his 
arm, and they commenced pacing up and down. 

“«T ought to have staid away, I suppose,’ he 
said, gloomily; ‘‘ but I wanted to see you, once 
more. It wasselfish, I know; but—I wanted it.”’ 

The girl turned, and looked at him, and then 
she said, in an anxious tone: 

“©You look worn. Are you ill, Harold?” 

“No, not ill,” he answered; ‘‘ only harassed,” 

But his face, in the dim half-light, looked 
terribly pale and careworn.. He looked as a 
gambler might, who out of a large fortune. has 
staked and lost his last shilling. 

‘We shall have rain, soon,” he observed, 
presently; ‘‘had we not better go. in-doors? 
Imprudent as ever, I see—you have nethine 
round your shoulders.” 

These last words were uttered in a tone of 
infinite tenderness; yet; as she heard them, as 


if she had been suddenly hurt, great tears dulled 
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the girl’s eyes, and gathered and quivered on 
her long lashes. . Her: companion seemed not to 
notice them, but. he drew her toward the house. 
Already, as they went swiftly up the garden, the 
rain began to fall, and the wind met them in 
cold, wet gusts, and swept by them, to roar and 
revel in the avenue of dark pines they had just 
quitted.. They entered the drawing-room by an 
open French window, 

‘« Will you sit down?” asked Agnes. 

‘No,’ he dnswered, impetuously. ‘Let us 
go once more to the old, dear room—your own 
place.” 

So they left the drawing-room, with its hand- 
some, unsympathetic furniture, its cold-looking, 
flowing white - curtains, and traversed long, 
silent, dim passages; till they reached a remote 
corner of the old house, where a winding stair- 
case -led. to a low-roofed, oak-panelled room, 
known, by courtesy, as Miss Desborough’s 
boudoir ; though, in reality, it more resembled a 
small library. Book-shelyes rose all about it, 
yet, besides these, there was not much farniture 
in the quaint, simple room. A writing-table 
stood near, the window, and at one end was a 
harmonium, nearly always open. On one side of 
the fire-place was a yelvet-covered couch, and on 
the other a carved arm-chair, of old English 
oak, well-piled with crimson cushions. There 
were few girlish knick-nacks anywhere; but the 
few pictures on the walls were well-chosen. 

“Tam glad to see that Mrs. Brook takes good 
care of you, still,” the man said, as they met, on 
entering, the scent and sight of a freshly kindled 
wood-fire. ‘No, don’t ring for lights, please,” 
noticing her hand upon the bell. ‘If you don’t 
mind, this firelight is so much pleasanter. Sit 
down, won’t you, in: your old place on the sofa.”’ 

He shut the door; and, so doing, roused the 
echoes, which clamored an instant, and then 
ceased in the distance. He sat down in a chair 


opposite Agnes, and for a few moments there was 
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silence, save for the low crackling of the fire. 
At length, he said, in a constrained, unnatural- 
sounding voice : 

«Well, are you glad to see me?”’ - 

She answered, her words coming with difficulty : 

‘« How can I be glad?” 

*“* Are you sorry, then ?’’ 

‘* How can I be sorry?” 

“I came,’’ he went on, rising, and resting his 
arms upon the mantel-piece, ‘‘ because to-morrow 
is my wedding-day.” 

A hardly audible ‘‘ Yes’’—was her only answer ; 
but a wave of in-born agony swept over her face, 
leaving it bleached as by excess of bodily pain. 
After a pause, he continued, still keeping his 
eyes away from her: 

‘« Since it is to be done, ’tis best done quickly. 
I don’t want you to think me worse than I am. 
You know how I have loved you. I told you of 
my love, in the spring; but you held me off, and 
seemed to play with me. Did yor feel too cer- 
tain of me, or not certain enough of yourself, to 
give me a decided answer? Which ever it was, 
I got sick of suspense. I am easily depressed, 
perhaps. I said to myself that I would find rest, 
somewhere ; and it was in that mood that, in an 
evil hour, I turned to your friend. At first, I 
truly meant only to flirt with her. I think I 
had some vague idea of revenging myself on the 
sex. But soon I saw that she had taken me 
seriously, and that, with all her innocent heart, 
she loved me. I was not bad enough to turn 
from her, then; though I began, just then, to 
see the puin in your eyes. She had lived her 
life hitherto for others, with no thought or hope 
of anything for herself; and now a great, new 
joy seemed to kindle her whole nature. I could 
not break her pure heart; gould I, Agnes? 
To-morrow, she will be my wife. I did not feel 
sure of your love, until I was her promised 
husband, and then it was too late. And now—I 
wish I were going to my grave.” 

He had spoken quickly, like a man who was 
hurried on by some impulse against his own 
intention. Agnes kept silent, meanwhile, her 
long, slender hands clasping and unclasping each 
other, as they lay upon her lap. ° 

‘“‘T have said all I had to say,” he resumed, 
“and it is not well for me to stay’ longer. 
Good-bye.” ; 

Her lips rather formed than uttered her fare- 
well. She gave him her hand, without rising; 
and as he closed the door, the echoes woke, and 
clamored, and died in the distance. Outside the 
room, worn out by the stress of emotion through 


which he had passed, he leaned heavily against } 


the wall. He felt a strange temptation to linger. 








There was the room in which he had hoped and 
despaired; there had he taken that mad, fatal 
resolve which had severed him from the woman 
he loved: He must have been lost in these bitter 
recollections for several minutes, when he became 
aware of a sweet, familiar sound—Agnes was 
playing on her harmonium; but in the long, 
deep-drawn cadences there was no soul, to-night. 
She was playing mechanically. It was like a 
musician playing in his sleep. Then, abruptly, 
the music ceased, and he fancied he heard a cry 
as of one in pain. It is only the wind, he 
thought; yet he lingered, and listened. The 
wind came sweeping round the house, and he 
heard the crackling of the wood-fire from within. 
Then he thought he heard a sound like a low, 
suppressed sob. He could hold out no longer. 

He went back into the room; and, as again 
the door closed behind him, the echoes woke, 
and clamored, as if in reproach, and died away 
in the distance. 

She was lying on the sofa, with her face buried 
in the cushions, her beautiful body shaken by 
long, passionate sobs. 

‘My darling,’ he cried, falling beside her on 
his knees, raising her in his arms, and turning 
her face toward him by force, “are you ill?” 

““Why have you come back?’ she moaned. 
“Why did you not leave me alone with my 
misery ?”’ 

“The punishment falls on both of us,”’ he 
answered ; ‘let us bear it together.” 

“No,” she cried, almost fiercely, pushing him 
from her, and looking at him with eyes wherein 
tears had turned to fire. ‘No, it does not fall 
on both of us. It falls upon me, and upon me 
only. You have ceased to love me. If you had 
still cared for me, you could not have left me as 
you did, just now.” 

‘Agnes,’ he said, bitterly, ‘“‘have I gone 
through the pains of death for your sake, just to 
be reproached by you?” 

Then, as she thought that this might have been 
the night before her own wedding, had things 
been other than they were; a keen pang of 
unjust hate against that other woman, her so 
innocent rival, shot through her heart. She 
cried out, passionately : 

“Oh, Harold, consider what you are about to 
do. It is not too late yet. Oh, my dearest love, 
know how I love you! Can you make a woman 
happy not loving her? Will you ruin three 
lives?” — 

And he answered, very slowly: 

“Yes, I can make her happy. She is happy 
now. She has missed nothing in me. I heve 
had so much suffering in my life, that I know 
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how to conceal it. You, yourself, just now 
thought me unmoved and cold.” 

« And you mean to waste and ruin my life—to 
strike dead my youth? And I am so young.” 

He let go her hands—poor, slender, quivering 
hands. He rose, and stood a little way from her, 
and then he said, in a strange, hollow voice: 

Agnes, if you won’t help me, what shall I 
do? There is no way of escape. I have done 
wrong things enough in my life; but I have 
never broken my word, or forfeited my honor. 
That woman loves me; and I sought her love. 
I owe her a debt which I dare not refuse to pay. 
Shall the woman J love, and who loves me, make 
me, for the first time, break faith with my honor ?”’ 

The girl sat quite still: A great struggle 
seemed going on in her heart. She lifted her 
hands wearily to her head at last, and pushed 
back her heavy hair. She said, in a faint, low 
tone, as one spent by struggle: 

“I suppose you are right, Harold; and I will 
try not to make things harder for you.” 

Again he fell on his knees beside her. 

*“Oh, my one, sweet love,’ he cried, ‘‘my 
only‘ love, whatever comes, if we had only 
known |” 

He buried ‘his face in her lap; he kissed her 
hands, her dress, a cross which hung upon her 
breast. “He seemed striving to compress, in these 
few last moments, all the demonstrations of love 
that might have belonged to a long life, lived out 
to the full. The waves had indeed gone over 
him, and left him spent and broken. There was 
something almost terrible in this outburst of the 
passionate love that had so long been kept under ; 
this love: which henceforth was to hunger and 
thirst through all his life; this poor, fettered 
love, striving to get free; this love which, having 
all in its grasp, yet renounced all at the inexora- 
ble call of honor! His arms were round her, 
her head upon his shoulder, and the darkness 
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grew around them, as the light of the untended 
fire waned. They remained thus for nearly an 
hour, when Harold pressed her a little closer to 
him. She shuddered, knowing what that meant. 
Then he unwound his arms, and they both rose. 
For a moment they stood apart; then they came 
blindly together, and, foy the first time, that 
night, their lips met and clove in one long, 
strenuous kiss. Then they parted, and dese- 
erated the silence by no word. Then the door 
closed once more behind him, and the echoes, 
which action of his should never again waken, 
clamored a last, melancholy farewell, 

She stood in the centre of the room, where 
they had kissed each other—a woman turned, it 
almost seemed, to stone. For her the end of 
joy, which means much the same thing as the 
end of life, had come. 

They had given up all life held of brightness 
to their idea of honor. One may easily question 
if that idea were just—if marriage be ever 
justified by any motive of duty or pity—any- 
thing short of the uttermost love—but, for the 
sake of what they conceived to be right, they had 
given all they possessed, to the uttermost farthing. 
Which shall one pity most—the woman, left 
alone in the haunted room, where she had fore- 
gone what would have been the supreme 
happiness of her life; or the man, going home 
alone, through the windy darkness, to face the | 
beginning of a new life, to work out his salvation 
in obedience to what he conceived to be the law 
of honor? 

In his thirty-eighth year Harold Gordon died, 
and after that a strange, new friendship sprang 
up between his wife, Mary, and Agnes—the 
woman he had married, and the woman he had 
loved. But soon the changes of life separated 
them, . 


“For Mary took another mate, 
But Agnes lived unwedded till her death.” 
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Over peaks of rosy snow, ; 
Dies the sunset’s crimson glow; 
Wide, and white, and still below, 
Stretch the frozen meadows. 
All the woods are blossomed with 
Radiant, waxen flowers: 
Silver ferns and wreathes of pearls 
Fill their crystal bowers. 
Pitching dusky, purple tents 
In the vales and hollows, 
Where no more the cascade calls, 
Or the brooklet follows, 
And where lost winds come and go; 
Creeping silently and slow, 
Steal the twilight shadows. 





Tis the same world, Geraldine, 
That we loved in. Woods were green, 
Fresh, and sweet, and bright between 
Rolled the grassy meadows ; 
Down the shady lane we walked, 
Ah! what glances tender, 
With pretended shyness flashed 
From your eyes’ dark splendor ; 
Ah! how passionate the vows, 
By those red lips spoken ! 
False your eyes, your lips, your heart— 
All their pledges broken. 
Life has lost its summer sheen, 
And my sad heart, Geraldine, 
Faints ’mid snows and shadows, 
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One sultry August, about six years ago, two 
young men left the Piedmont Air-line Railway, 
at Spartansburgh ; and hiring a couple of stout 
mules, started on an exploring tour up through 
the mountains of northern Georgia. They spent 
a week in the shadow of Mount Yonah; and 
then began to weary of the adventure. 

‘“‘As for game, that’s all humbug,” said 
Schoeppel, who was a stout, florid young fellow, 
with aggressive moustachios, and a suspicious 
black eye. ‘‘That’s humbug. I hadn’t much 
faith in it, when Pettit told us of it. And as for 
the magnificence of the scenery, it’s fine enough. 
But what can J do with cloud effects and gloomy 
precipices? I’m wasting time, here. So are 
you, for that matter.” 

The men both called themselves artists, in 
New York. Schoeppel was a painter of “ bits’ 
—a fence corner, with a pair of fighting cocks ; 
@ mossy stone, and bulbous toad upon it squatted 
in the sun, etc., etc. The misty peaks, and 
shelying abysses of these mountains, impressed 
him as badly-done—as coarse, big daubs; a kind 
of scene painting, in a word, 

Deems, his companion, a thin, sedate man, the 
elder of the two, was ostensibly a figure painter ; 
but he really earned his living by designing 
the “funny pictures” for one of the weekly 
illustrated papers. You have, no doubt, laughed 
at his absurd sketches, many a time. 

“T like it here, Schoeppel,” he said, in a 
peculiar, lazy, low voice. ‘‘ Don’t let’s go to the 
towns, just yet.’”’ 

**Why, you’ve not made a character sketch in 
a week,” 

‘‘No; but I like to be outside of the shop, for 
awhile.” 

They jogged on in silence, for awhile. 
Schoeppel began again, impatiently. 

** Nobody in the North would believe there were 
such vast tracts, so near, yet given over to wlid 
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beasts. Hillo! There is a farm that looks a 
little like civilization. But did you ever see such 
absolute torpor?” 


They pulled up their mules on the brow of the 
hill, looking down into the valley. The Chat- 
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hedged about with piggeries, cotton gin, and 
negro quarters, was set down in the middle of 
the valley. Dull patches of toba plant, and 
others, still red with the cotton bloom, stretching 
down to the river; while the multitudinous 
delicate, green spears of the rice fields showed 
through the water with which they had been 
flooded. There was a heavy, turbid quality in 
even the color of the landscape. 

Deems pointed this out. ‘*The trees lack the 
vivid variety of greens that they have with us. 
One might fancy the very sap had forgotten to 
stir in them.” 

They rode slowly down. A half-naked negro, 
hoeing corn in the river bottom, 'sat down on the 
fence to inspect them at his leisure; no other 
living being was in sight, except once, when the 
leaves under foot stirred, as a dull-colored; high- 
land moccasin crept sluggishly across the path. 
Schoeppel pushed on, after that; ‘but Deems 
loitered far behind him. He was not afraid of 
the snakes, and the singular silence and stupor of 
this valley was a new experience to him. Very 
different this from shop work. It was a keen 
and a rare enjoyment to find something which 
could not be converted into a sketch for the 
weekly. 

It is true, there were familiar things about him, 
but they had put on a strange, unreal air. This 
vine grew over his porch at home, but here it 
flaunted thick, viscous leaves in his face, and its 
stems were enormous, black, snake-like trunks, 
distorted all along his path. The yucca, his frail, 
dainty, old favorite, reared itself here into a tree, 
hung with royal white bells, and weighting the 
air with heavy odor. But the thing seemed 
insolent to him. He could have thrust it back, 
as though it had been a human being, a modest 
woman grown vulgar. Deems had been ill 
before he left home; he was, perhaps, unusually 
impressible now, and nervous. When he reached 
the foot of the hill, Schoeppel was waiting for 
him. They went on, through the unbroken 
silence. 

“There ought to be a Dr. Gourlay, somewhere 
in this country,” said Schoeppel. ‘Pettit gave 





tooga river, a bright, curiously sluggish stream, } us letters to him. T’ll ride on to this house, and 
lay coiled through it; the hills that walled it In } see if they know anything about him. Wait for 
were draped with solid green of a dark unvaried 
tint. (82) unpainted, wooden house, closely 


me here.” 





He turned off into the opening of the wagon- 
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road, leading to the house. Deems dismounted, 
tied his bridle to the fence, and sat down to 
sketch the grotesque vine-trunks, 

‘I cannot shake off the impression that they 
are snakes, charmed to sleep,”’ he said. 

Schoeppel nodded, ‘‘The whole valley seems 
asleep. It’s this hot, numbing air, I suppose. I 
wonder if-any civilized human beings live here. 
No roads—no mails—no neighbors! The horri- 
ble monotony of it would drive me mad in a 
week.’’ 

He rode on to the house, and Deems began to 
sketch. Suddenly a woman rose from behind the 

_ pile of logs on which he sat, and came round in 
front of him. In New York, he would have 
promptly noted her queer sunbonnet and purple 
calico dress for use in caricature; but here he 
saw only her lean, sallow face, and large, liquid 
eyes. . He was just in the condition to be startled 
and touched by them. 

She stood, looking at his quick-moving fingers, 
with perfect quietude and self-possession. Her 
dress was that of a servant, but her manner 
was that of one who was long used to command 
and who had grown tired of it. Deems was the 
least: self-possessed of the two. 

«Are you sketching?” she said, at last. 

It was a low voice; it pleased him. He wasa 
connoisseur in voices. 

« Yes.” 

««T never saw any one handle pencil or brush 
before,” she said, with an awkward little bow, 
which seemed oddly pathetic to him. ‘I never 
saw a picture, except the colored lithographs, 
which the newspapers send out as premiums.’’ 

“That is hard measure, madam,” stammered 
Deems. - He had risen, and was standing with 
his hat in his hand. ‘But what do you want 
with pictures? You have this strange, wonder- 
ful landscape,” glancing about him. 

“You did not speak in that way just now,” 
she retorted, with an angry flash of the eye. 
«« You said the monotony would drive you mad.”’ 

**No, I did not say that. It was my friend.” 

‘*No matter. You feel it more than le,”’ look- 
ing directly in his face. ‘‘Yet you have only 
been in the valley an hour.” 

As she spoke, she loosened the strings of the 
sunbonnet which she wore, and took it off. 
Deems had supposed her to be a middle-aged 
woman. He now found her to be young; her 
hair was of a pale brown, fine and abundant; it 
seemed to him: to be oddly alive—sentient, as 
were her eyes. He did not notice the rest of her 
face or body. 

“T often wonder,” she said, “how long 4 
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bear this life: the solitude, the idleness, and—’’ 
again she looked directly in his face, ‘the horri- 
ble ignorance of it. No matter what our position, 
we are all ignorant together. What do I, for in- 
stance, know of books, or art, or the world of 
well-bred people? How can I know anything?” 
George Deems tapped his sketch-book ner- 
vously. He was a very conventional, prudent 
fellow. He had lived in the house with women, 
in Flushing, for years, and never exchanged a 
word with them, beyond the news of the weather 
or of village gossips. Yet, in five minutes, this 
woman was baring her life to him. What woman 
in Flushing had ever looked at him with that 
strange directness? He felt a titillation of ex- 
citement, singularly agreeable. 

«JT searcely credit your assertion, madam,’ he 
said. ‘Of yourself Ican say nothing, But yon- 
der is a man who, I am sure, is neither ignorant 
nor vulgar,’’ nodding towards a spare man, 
coarsely dressed in butternut homespun, who 
came towards them, with Schoeppel. He wore a 
ragged, straw hat, but the head beneath it was 
nobly shaped, and the face was full of quiet 
humor and fine, delicate meanings. 

‘That is no boor,’’ said Deems, energetically. 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said, with a little laugh. ‘He 
is only a country doctor, learned in measles and 
lumbago. He has been shut up like myself in 
these hills, all his life, as in a gaol. He is wil- 
ling to stay. It suits him,” 

Deems, eyeing her furtively, made a hasty 
sketch of her on his thumb-nail. Her unaccount- 
able confidence touched him; but then what a 
capital figure she was for acaricature! Practice 
of his trade had become a second nature with 
him. : 

“That is my husband,”’ ‘she said. ‘That is 
Dr. Gourlay,”’ and turning abruptly, she went 
to the house, by a side path. 

Deems went forward to meet the man, feeling 
as if he had been detected in prowling through 
the doctor’s closets. What right had the woman 
to open her secrets to him? He would leave this 
farm as soon as he could find his mule. 

“Hello, Deems!’’ called Schoeppel.. ‘* We’ve 
struck ore at last! Here is Doctor Gourlay, and 
I have promised we will stay a week with him.” 

Deems protested, but the doctor, who had a pe- 
culiarly gentle, decisive manner, was urgent. 

“T cannot let you go, gentlemen,” he said. 
“Mr. Pettit wrote, promising us a visit from you. 
In justice to myself I shall claim it. Why you 
have no idea of the loneliness of this life we lead. 
It is three months since a white face, except our 
own, has been seen on the plantation. Besides, 





woman, who had been out in the world, could 


I must present you to Mistress Gourlay.’’ 
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“We shall be most happy,” mumbled Schoep- 
pel. But Deems was silent. He did not know 
why he could not frankly say to the doctor that 
he already had met his wife. An hour later, too, 
when he saw Mrs. Gourlay at the dinner-table, 
she received him as a stranger, and there was not 
a gleam on the young man’s grave eye to remind 
her of ‘her confidences in the lane. She had put 
on her best dress for the occasion. It was a 
faded, yellow silk, made years ago; she had 
twisted some cheap, black lace about her hair. 
The young artists found her picturesque and at- 
tractive; the more probably that she scarcely 
spoke. Her face was faded and weary; but her 
eyes, when she raised them, made it suddenly 
luminous with energy and passion. 

Schoeppel jeered at her in his usual vulgar 
fashion, when he and Deems were alone. ‘The 
whole scene would have told'in a farce,”’ he said. 
“The dirty table-cloth, the ill-cooked, sloppy 
meal; the dumb woman, languidly picking a 
morsel, with the air of a captive queen; the for- 
lorn children, tumbling about under foot; and that 
poor little man, still in love with his wife, anxi- 
ously watching every motion of her eyelash.’”’ 

“ And their guests laughing at them,” added 
Deems; quietly. “Yes, it is a pitiful picture 
enough.” 

Schoeppel grunted, good-humoredly, “ Bah! 
you can’tsnub me. What was that stage-whisper 
which the Captive Princess gave you, after 
“dimmer?” 

*We discussed the cotton crop, I think,’’ said 
Deems, coldly. ; 

Schoeppel eyed him, shrewdly, a moment. 

“Go on, George,” he said, bursting into a 
coarse laugh. ‘‘ We're a long way from home. 
Tl not spoil sport.” 

Deems replied, angrily. He had a vague 
feeling that he was, somehow, being entangled 
against his will. Yet, by whom? The “stage- 
whisper” had fully explained the poor lady’s 
eccentricity, at their first meeting. 

‘You need not try to hide yourself from us,”’ 
she had said, with awed, admiring eyes. ‘‘ We 
know who you are. Mr. Pettit told us of your 
fame, of your great works.” 

**Poor child!’ said Deems to himself, with a 
conscious laugh. ‘‘She has lived here, without 
congenial companionship, eating her own heart 
out, until a miserable draughtsman like me is a 
demi-god in her eyes. She was ready, as soon 
as she met me, to pour out her life-long trouble.”’ 
Deems was not a vain man, but it was his first 
experience as a demi-god, and he found it 
decidedly: pleasant. A few moments later, Dr. 
Gourlay found him, with his pipe, in the garden. 





‘The truth is, Mr. Deems,” he said, presently, 
“Thad a selfish motive in urging you to stay. 
I knew you through Mr. Pettit, and hoped for 
help and advice from you. My ‘wife—’ he 
hesitated. ° 

“TI shall be glad to help you or her,’’ said 
Deems, gently. ‘‘Mrs. Gourlay—” 

“Yes. She is  poetess. She really has 
surprising power, Mr. Deems. She writes in 
prose, also. Tales, essays, reveries. But I pre- 
fer her poems. Weare so shut out of the world, 
you see. We know nothing of publishers. If 
you would look over her MSS., and give your 
candid opinion on her chances of success.’’ 

To whatever farm-house Deems went, he found 
aspiring artists, ready with their daubs for 
applause. But he had never been bored by 
aspiring authors before. 


He smiled, complacently. ‘Art is my field, 


not literature,’’ he answered. ‘‘But one has a 
general idea—I shall be delighted to look over 
bearing of 


Mrs, Gourlay’s poems. She has the 
&@ woman of genius.” 

“Ah, you see that! I was quite sure you 
would,” said the pleased little man. She 
has these high, esthetic tastes and longings, sir, 
which I am not able to gratify. Our income is 
small. I fear, at times, she is not quite ‘happy 
in this valley. If she had fame, recognition from 
the world, she would find life very different.” 

“Very different,’’ said Deems/ hesitatingly. 

«There she is, in the arbor,’’ added the doctor. 
‘«She has her poems with her. If you will join 
her, I will go finish my pipe, with Mr. Schoeppel.”” 

As Deems stepped up into the arbor, the 
woman’s .eager eyes turned on him, with a 
humble reverence. The vines of heavy summer 
roses clustered about ‘her. Deems,: strangely 
moved by her humility, his pulses beating faster 
than usual, pushed the roses back, and sat down 
beside her, 

The next morning, Mr. Deems sent away 2 
package of manuscript to a friend, who was an 
editor. ‘*We shall hear from it inside of a 
week,’ he told the doctor. The young men then 
settled themselves quietly down, in the farm- 
house; Schoeppel going out daily hunting, with 
the doctor; while Deems painted, and Mrs. 
Gourlay talked or read to him. They found the 
arbor serve admirably as a studio. At the end 
of the fifth day, Schoeppel, coming in from a 
long tramp, discovered Deems painting Mrs. 
Gourlay in the habit of a nun. He laid on a 
touch here and a touch there, staring at her 
between, as calmly as though she had been a 
lay figure. But she was no lay figure. Her 
cheeks were warn and moist; her breath came 
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uncertainly ; she stole furtive, hurried glances at 
Deems’ thin, ascetic face. 

“ George,’’ called Schoeppel, sharply. ‘Come 
down, and look at this heron. You've worked 
enough, to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Gourlay took up her book, as the young 
men crossed the lawn to the game-bag. 

‘ Painting her as Heloise, ch?” said Schoeppel. 
* Are you to be the companion picture? Abélard, 
eh?” 

Deems stopped short. 
he said, half angrily. 

“T mean that you’re going too far, George. 
Gourlay is a gentleman, and your are eating his 
salt—” 

“IT never wronged him, by word or look,” 
exclaimed Deems, his thin face growing scarlet. 

‘* Not intentionally—” 

“In no way. If you mean his wife, I ama 
friend of Mrs. Gourlay’s, certainly. But our 
friendship has had a purely intellectual basis. 
The woman is lovely. I have allowed her to 
talk of herself and her hopes. I have been 
civil—kind, that is all.” 

‘“‘ There’s no need of working yourself into a 
rage,’ said Schoeppel, coolly. ‘ You’ve made a 
mistake, I tell you. You might as well play with 
She 


“What do you mean?” 


fire, as with a woman of that temperament. 
not only fancies herself in love with you, but be- 


lieves her love is returned. If you are quite 
honest in what you say, George, let us quit the 
place, to-morrow. I am bored to death with it.” 

“Agreed! I wish we had never stopped in 
it,” said Deems, with energy. “There is the 
boy with the mail. It will bring an answer from 
the publisher. I cannot face Mrs. Gourlay after 
her disappointment.” 

“The poems have not merit, then?’ said 
Schoeppel, in surprise. 

“They are weak as water,” emphatically. 
‘* But she is a good little soul.’’ 

He repeated to himself that she was a good 
little soul, when he was alone. There was a 
queer wrench at his heart, when he thought of 
leaving her. God forbid that he should wrong 
Gourlay! Yet no other woman had ever thought 
him a demi-god. There was a peculiar fine sym- 
pathy between them, certainly, which it was 
better not to put into words. He thrust the 
package of returned manuscripts into his pocket. 
He would leave it to be given to her, when he 
was gone. He told himself that he could not 
bear to wound this poor, lonely heart. 

About half an hour later, Dr. Gourlay, with 
his guests, returned to the arbor. His wife sat, 
lost in a dreamy reverie, while Bill, the youngest 
boy, daubed Deems’ chromes over his apron. 





Two years ago, Mrs. Gourlay’s children wore the 
prettiest clothes of all the urchins at the county 
fair; but her aesthetic aspirations led her now 
to higher levels than considerations of bibs and 
petticoats: she wrote poetry, instead of making 
dresses. 5 

‘Our friends are going to leave usj to-morrow, 
Paula,”’ said the doctor, with much discomposure. 
‘«It is a very sudden resolve—” 

“‘ Letters just received,’’ stammered Schoeppel. 

Deems offered no explanation. He gathered 
up his paints, looking at the woman’s face, which 
grew deadly pale, and flushed red by turns, 
while her eyes followed him, with a terrified 
passion of entreaty. 

“¢ Mistress Gourlay will miss you sadly, Mr. 
Deems,”’ said the doctor, mortified at her silence. 
“She seldom finds a friend so congenial. Is it 
not so, Paula ?’’ 

She gave a nervous laugh, but said nothing. 
Her eyes did not leave Deems’ face. There was 
an agonized question in them, which he dared 
not face. 

«¢ And you have not finished the sketch of her, 
either. Very clever,” pursued the proud hus- 
band, looking at it, through his bent hand. 
«¢ But hardly delicate enough in contour, eh?” 

“JT will finish it, another time,” hesitated 
Deems. ‘I hope, of course, to see Mrs. Gourlay 
again. Our friendship will not end here,”’ glan- 
cing at her, furtively. What had he said? A 
torrent of joyous color swept over her face and 
bosom; her eyes flashed; her lips parted; then 
she started up, looking guiltily towards her 
husband. 

“Come, Deems,”’ said Schoeppel. ‘‘ We must 
look up our traps, to-night, if we want to make 
an early start.” 

When they left her, Paula Gourlay sank down 
upon the bench, panting, trembling. He did 
not mean to part from her. He would take her 
with him, to share his fame; to taste the delight 
of that unknown world ! 

All the glittering pictures she had painted of 


Sit, (drawing her material from novels), rose 


before her. She would live among beautiful, 
gifted women, the queen of them all; poets and 
statesmen would crowd to her receptions; and 
beside her would always be this stanch brother 
of her soul! ‘Vague remembrances of Corinne 
at the Capitol, of Recamier and Chiteaubriand, 
floated through her hazy brain. Little Billy 
pulled her by the skirt. ‘Go away, child,’’ she 
said, pushing him back, and shutting her eyes, 
with a shudder. 

Just here, let us say that Paula Gourlay was 


neither a vicious, nor a weak woman, by nature. 
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It was her head, not her heart, that was now 
temporarily insane. Two years ago, she was a 
faithful wife and mother; she was even noted, 
among the neighboring Georgian women, as an 
energetic housekeeper. But belief in her own 
genius had made her deaf and blind to house, 
ehild, and husband. The woman was literally 
driven mad by the idea of Fame; and George 
Deems came in an unlucky moment to personify 
that Fame. 

He saw her once again, that evening. As he 
was passing through a dark corridor, she came 
out of a recess, and laid a hot, shaking hand on 
his. 

“‘T will not fail to meet you,’’ she whispered. 
“Qur friendship does not die to-night,’ and 
vanished. 

** Poor little Paula!’’ he thought, as he packed 
his valise. ‘‘She’s as mad as a March hare. 
Yet there is a strange sympathy between us! 
Perhaps we shall meet again, in some higher 
life—who can tell?’ But he. went to sleep, 
congratulating himself that she did not live in 
Flushing. 

She betrayed no emotion at parting, the next 
day; stood at the gate, and waved her hand, 
with a radiant smile, * 

‘What a queer, luminous look that. woman 
has!’’ said Schoeppel, as they rode away. 
* You've not done with her yet, George.”’ 

«« [mever expect to see her again,’’ said Deems, 
dryly. . He did not think it necessary to, mention 
their probable meeting in the next world, to 
Schoeppel. 

‘Luminous?’ That was the right word to 
describe the face turned towards him, from 
under the scarlet honeysuckle. He thought the 
face would live forever, in his memory, with the 
scarlet flowers and drowsy valley for its 
background. 

Dr. Gourlay was loth to part with his new 
friends, He rode with them a mile or two on 
their way. ‘‘ When do you strike the railroad ?”’ 
he asked, as he said good-bye. 

‘‘To-night. At Seneca city. We will stop to 
sketch, through the heat of the day,’’ said Deems. 

“Tl ride over, then, and see you off. My 
new mare will carry me there, easily,”’ 

He turned back, stopping at the house, a 
moment, before he began his daily round of visits 
through the hills, But Mrs. Gourlay, the negroes 
said, had mounted the old black, as soon as the 
visitors were out of sight, and ridden up stream. 

‘She has gone to her mother’s,’ thought the 
doctor, with a perplexed look. ‘I wonder she 
left the children behind. It was not like Paula.” 





travellers dismounted ‘at the: porch of the great 
pile of gaudily painted lumber) which bore the 
name ef Seneca City Hotel. 

LDeems set down his valise, and looked about 
him, with impatient disgust. Half-a-dozen loud- 
talking, red-faced men lounged in the bar-room ; 
on the upper porch, a group of women, “‘ summer 
boarders,”’ sat, swinging to and fro on rocking 
chairs, waiting to see the train come. in. 

“How long must we wait here, Schoeppel?’”’ 
he asked. 

‘¢ More than an hour.” 

“Pll go inside, then.”’ ' 

He tramped,. whistling as he went, up the 
rickety stairs, and opened the door of the great 
room, labelled Saloon Parlor. . Inside was a flar- 
ing red carpet, a grand piano, gay, purplish 
chairs; and in the middle of the-room, a sallow 
woman, in full Sunday attire ; a skimped, yellow 
dress, and a bonnet, heaped with coarse artificial 
flowers, a carpet-bag on the floor beside her. 
Deems smiled at the) absurd figure; then he 
stopped, suddenly. 

“*__Great God! Mrs. Gourlay !’’ he cried. 

She held out her hands,, beginning to ery. 

“I have come to you,”’ she said. 

“Come? Tome? For what purpose?” 

His voice was hoarse and strident. He had 
lost control of it. This was not poor little Paula 
at the gate, the mysterious sympathy for htm 
speaking through the luminous face. This taw- 
dry, ridiculous creature! ‘His cold, gray eyes 
glittered with horror and disgust. 

‘« This is a very unexpected pleasure, madam,”’ 
he said, with chilling emphasis. ‘You seem to 
be prepared for a journey.” 

A northern woman, being bilious and nervous, 
is apt, when struck a deadly blow, to sink under 
it, or make loud outcry. But there is a certain 
peculiarity of blood in her southern sister, which 
keeps her outwardly passive, in the supreme 
crises of life, however much she may suffer 
inwardly. 

Mrs. Gourlay only grew a shade more sallow; 
she caught her breath quickly, and then said: 

“«T want to go out into the world. You said I 
would be famous. I thought you would be my 
friend—out there.’ She held out her hands; 
her eyes were full of unspoken, passionate 
entreaty. 

The door opened, at this moment, and Schoep- 
pel entered 

“The dcuce!’’ he said, stopping abruptly. 

‘Yes. You see you were right, Schoeppel,”’ 
said Deems, savagely. ‘‘Sheishere! You have 
mistaken me, Mrs. Gourlay. As for your chances 





It was just before sunset, when the two } of fame, you may gather them from this letter. 
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The manuscripts, which came with it, I left them 
with your husband.” 

She pushed the letter back. ‘‘ What does the 
editor say ?”’ she whispered, her chin quivering. 

‘Wonders why I send him verses in which 
there is neither wit nor rhythm, nor even indica- 
tions of a common education.’ Deems flung the 
words at her as if he were hurling stones at an 
ox, and then turned contemptuously to the win- 
dow. He was a virtuous, even conventionally 
proper, man. Yet Gourlay would now believe 
him the abductor of his wife, and Schoeppel had 
a subject for his coarse jokes, for years to come. 
Verily, his innocent flirtation had cost him dear. 

Schoeppel, however, was the kinder of the 
two. He muttered, ‘‘ No need of such brutality, 
George,” and going up to Mrs. Gourlay, he 
seated her gently. ‘‘ Deems has painted things 
too much couleur de rose to you, madam,” he said, 
‘out in the world. The truth is, we are two 
poor artists, living cheaply, and working hard. 
Deems is apt to be sympathetic with women. 
His feeling for Mrs. Deems makes him tender 
with all of the sex.” 

“Is he married?’ she staggered to her feet, 
with the words. 

“Bless you, yes! 
are,” with a keen emphasis. 
youngsters—”’ 
* The intelligence died out of the woman’s eyes, as 
she stood staring into Deems’ guilty face. - For 
& moment, her features were those of one dead ; 
then, with a supreme effort, she foreed a ghastly 
smile upon them, and walking directly up to him, 
held out her hand, with an arch, playful nod. 

“Why did you never happen to mention 
Mistress Deems to me? You northern men are 
eold blooded. My husband would not forget to 
speak of me for ten days.” 


As much married as—you 
“Five hearty 








As she spoke, the door opened, and the little 
doctor, frank, smiling, stood upon the threshold. 


‘* Ah, Paula!’’ he cried, delighted. ‘You knew 
I was coming, and planned this surprise. Well 
done, little girl. We will see our friends off, and 
ride home together.” 

The other men stood dumb and motionless. 
Dr. Gourlay glanced, surprised, from one to the 
other, and then went hastily up to his wife. 
**You are nervous, Paula,” he said, looking 
tenderly into her face. ‘You have ridden too 
fast, and too hard—”’ 

“Don’t touch me. Go to them; let me be 
alone, a minute.” ' 

She stood, when he had gone, cold, panting, 
watching the noble, loving face, turned anxiously 
towards her. Great God, to think she would 
have given him up, for that dull clod! This old 
love, so familiar, that it had grown stale and 
hackneyed to her, suddenly opened before her a 
glimpse of heaven. If she had dreamed. a 
wicked, passionate dream, she had wakened, and 
was her most sane and miserable self now. 

4<¢ Philys,” she said, coming up, suddenly, to 
her husband, “come out with me. I have a 
story to tell you.” 

“ But our friends—” hesitating. 

“They will not care to hear it,”’ with a bitter 
laugh. ‘It is about the modern friendship of 
married people, and the end of it.” 

The doctor looked back, nodding cheerfully, 
as they went out’; but his wife’s eyes did not 
leave his face. ‘*Come, come,’ she said. She 
had forgotten, in her haste to rejoin him, that 
there was anybody else in the world. 

‘And so your summer’s amusement is over, 
George,” said Schoeppel. ‘Did you write to 
Mrs. Deems, that you were coming home ?’’ 
“Yes. She will expect me on Tuesday.” 





BY ANNA F 


I pray you, what is my life to me, 
With the heart of it slipped away; 
From darkened windows, who look to see? 
Closed guest-rooms tempt none to stay. 
Oh, my heart is empty as last year’s nest! 
My birdlings—art flown to the east or west. 
Oh, my soul goes out on her desolate quest, 
Like a child that hath misscd its way, 
Unknowing to go or stay. 


Why tempt with smiles and wiles, like a child? 
For I tell you the world is dead! 
And I am a ghost—do ghosts grow wild, 
When they have no tears to shed? 
T have a few treasures—there! hold them tight— 
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BURNHAM. 


These blackened rosebuds ; ‘twas yesternight 
They gleamed ‘mid the gold of her hair, as white 
As her cheek, whence the rose is fled, 
Or the lip that hath lost its red. 


I must be patient and pray! Some day, 
When my grief is grown old with me, 
Perhaps I may bear then to hear you say, 
“Tt is best!” God knows if it be! 
But now, when my heart is fit to break, 
Now, when it knows but to throb and ache, 
Pity me, friends, for Christ’s dear sake! 
Leave me alone, I pray, 
To wait for that better day— 
To wait for that better day! 
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“BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S. WIFE. 


PART I. 

Trazau Ann and Whitfield—Tirzah Ann is Jo- 
siah’s darter, you know—make a likely couple, 
though I say it that shouldn’t..,.Whitfield is in- 
destrius, and she is equinomical, which makes 
things go well. But Tirzah Ann is dretful am- 
bitious, and wants to do as other folks do, and so 
knowin’ it is very genteel to go off in the summer 
for a rest, why she w: to go off for a rest, 
too. And Whitfield, bem’, perfectly bound up in 
her, of course wanted to,do jist. what she wanted 
to, I thought it wus foolish in her. But I always 
had very deep and filisofical idees on these things, 

Now, rests are as likely things as ever wus— 
so are changes. But I have said, and I say still, 
that I had ruther lay down to hum, as the poet 
saith, ‘oh my own delightful feather bed,” with 
a fan and newspaper, and take a rest, than dress 
up and travel off two or three hundred milds in 
search of it, through the burnin’ sun, with achin’ 
body; wet with presperation all over. It seems 
to mejkicould get more rest out of the former 
than out of the more latter course, and proceedin’. 

Howsomever, everybody to their own mind. 

Likewise with changes. I have said and I say 
still, that changes are likely and respectable, if 
you can get holt,of ’em, but how can you? 

Havin’ such powerful and eloquent emotions 
as I have, such principles a-performin’ inside of 
my mind,, enjoyin’ such idees and aspirations, 
and longings, and hopes, and joys, and despairs, 
and—everything, I s’pose that is what makes me 
think that what is goin’ on ’round me—the out- 
side of me—hain’t of so much consequence. I 
seem to live inside of myself (as it were,) more 
than I do on the outside. And so: it don’t seem 
of much consequence what the lay of the land 
’roundl me may happen to be, whether it is sort 
o hilly and mountaneous, or more level like- 
Or whether steam-cars may be a-goin’ by me (on 
the outside of me), or boats a-sailin’ round me, 
or milk wagons. 

You see, the real change—-the real rest would 
have to be on the-inside, and not on the outside. 
Nobody, no matter what their weight ‘may be by 
the steelyards, can carry ’round such grand, 
hefty principles as I carry ’round, without gettin’ 
tired, or enjoy the lofty hopes, and desires, and 
aspirations that I enjoy, and meditate on all the 
sad, and mysterious, and puzzlin’ conundrums 





of the old world as I meditate on ’em, without 
gettin’ fairly tuckered out, Great hearts enjoy 
greatly, and suffer greatly, and so, sometimes, 
when heart-tired and brain-weary, if I could 
quell down them lofty and soarin’ emotions, and 
make ’em lay still for a spell, and shet-up my 
heart like a buro draw, and hang up the key, 
and onscrew my head, and lay it onte the man- 
teltry-piece, then I could go off and enjoy a 
change that would be truly refreshin’ and 
delightful. fe 

But as it is, from Janesville clear to Antipithies, 
the puzzlin’ perplexities.and contradictions, the 
woes and the cares of the old world, foller right 
on after us as tight as our shadders. Our pure 
and soarin’ desires, our blind mistakes and deep 
despairs, our longings, strivings, memeries, heart- 
aches, all the. joys and burdens of a soul, has to 
be carried by us up the steepest mountains, or 
down inte the lowest yallies. , The same emotions 
that wus a-performin’ inside of our minds down 
in the Yo Semety, will be a-performin’ jist the 
same up.on the Pyramids... The same questionin’ 
eyes, sort o’ glad, and sort o’ sorrowful, that 
looked out over New York harber, will look out 
over the Bay of Naples, and then beyond ’em 
both, out into a deeper and more, mysterious 
ocean, the boundless sea that lays heyond every- 
thing, and before everything, and ’round eyery- 
thing. That great, misty sea. of the unknown, 
the, past, the hereafter; tryin’, to see what we 
hain’t never seen, and wonderin’ when we shall 
see it, and how, and where, and wherefore, and 
why? ‘Tryin’ to hear the murmur of the waves 


that we know are a-washin’ up ’round us on every 


side, that nobody hain’t never heard, but we 
know are there; tryin’ to ketch a glimps of them 
shadowy sails that are floatin’ in and out forever- 
more with a freight of immortal souls, bearin’ 
?em here and away. We know we haye sailed on 
*em once, and have got to agin, and can’t ketch 
no glimpse on ’em, can’t know nothin’ about 
’em; sealed baby lips—silent, dead lips never 
tellin’ us nothin’ about ’em, Each soul has got 
to embark, and sail out alone, out into the silence 
and the shadows, out into the mysterious Beyond. 

Standin’. as..we do on the narrow, precarious 
ground of the present, the mortal, and them end- 
less, eternal seas, a-beatin’ ’round us, on every 
side of us, bottomless, shoreless, ageless, and we 
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a not secin’ either of ’em, wnder them awful, and 
lofty, and ¢curius circumstances, what difference 
does it realy make to us whether we are a-settin’ 
down or 4 standin’ up; whether we are on a hill 
or in a valley; whether a lot of us have got to- 
gether like aunts in a aunt hill, or whether we 
are more alone like storks or ostriges? 

We can’t get away from ourselves—can’t get a 
real change nohow, unless we knock our heads in 
and make idiots and lunys of ourselves. Movin’ 
our bodys round here and there is only a shadow 
of a change—a mockery. As if I should dress 
up my Josiah in a soldier coat, or baby clothes, 
there he is, inside of ’em, clear Josiah—no change 
in him, only a little difference in his outside cir- 
cumstances. 

This is a very deep and curius subject. I have 
talked eloquently on it, I know, and my readers 
know, and I could go on, and filosifize on it jest 
as cloquent and deep, fur hours and hours. But 
I have already episoded too fur, and to resoom, 
and continue on. 

T told Tirzah Ann I thought it wus foolish in 
her'to go off and rest, when they both, she and 
Whitfield, too, looked so awful rested now, and 
as bright as dollars. And that babe—well, it 
always wus the most beautiful child in the hull 
world, and the smartest child; but it does seem 
more as if it wus smarter than ever, and 
beautifuler. 

You see, their yard is large and shady, and 
the little thing havin’ got so it could run alone, 
would be out in the yard, a-playin’ round, most 
all the time, It was dretful good for her, and 
she enjoyed %, and Tirzah Ann enjoyed it, too; 
for after she’ got’ her work done up, all she had 
to-do was to set in the door, and watch that 
little, pretty thing a-playin’ round, and bein’ 
perfectly happy. 

Tt wis a fair and lovely evenin’, though very 
warm; my salaratus had nearly gi’n out, and I 
had made the last drawin’ of tea for supper, and 
80, when I had got the dishes washed up, and 
Josiah had milked, he hitched up the old mare, 
and calm and serene in our two minds as the air 
of the evenin’, we rode down to Janesville, to 
get these necessarys, and a little beefsteak for 
breakfast, and see the children. 

We found that Thomas J. and Maggie had gone 
to tea to her folkses, that afternoon, but Tirzah Ann 
and Whitfield wus'to home, and’ Idon’t want to 
see & prettier sight than I see, as we druv up. 

There Tirzah”Ann sat out on the portico, all 
dressed up in a cool, mull dress—it was one I 
bought for her, before she was married, but it wus 
washed and done up clean, and lookéd as good 
asnew. It was pure white, with little bunches 





of blue forget-me-nots on it, and she had a bunch 
of the same posys in her hair and in the bosom 
of her frock, (there is a hull bed of'’em in the 
yard.) She is a master hand for dressin’ up, 
and lookin’ pretty, but at the same time, would 
be very equinomical, if she wus let alone. She 
looked the picture of health and enjoyment, 
plump and. rosy, and happy as a queen. And 
she was a queen. Queen of her husband’s heart, 
and settin’ up on that pure and lofty throne of 
constant and deéathless love, she looked first-rate, 
and felt so. 

It had been ® very warm day, really hot, and 
Whitfield, I s’ pose, had come home kinder tired, 
so he had stretched himself out at full length on 
the grass, in front of the portico; and there he 
lay, with his hands clasped under his head, 
a-talkin’ and laughin’, and lookin’ up into 
Tirzah Ann’s face, as radiant and lovin’ as if 
she was the sun, and he a sunflower. But that 
simily, though very poetical and figurative, don’t 
half express the good looks, and health, and 
happiness on both their faces, as they looked at 
each other, and that babe, that most beautifulest 
of children, a-toddlin’ round, first up to one, 
and then the other, with her bright eyes a-dancin’, 
and her checks red as roses. 

But the minute she ketched sight of her 
grandpa and me and the mare, she jest run down 
to the gate, as fast as her little legs could carry 
her, and I guess she got a pretty good kissin’ 
from Josiah and me. And Whitfield and Tirzah 
Ann came hurryin’ down to the gate, glad 
enough to see us, as they always be. Josiah, of 
course, had to take that beautiful child for a little 
ride, and Whitfield said he guessed he would go, 
too. So I got out, and went in, and as’ we sot 
there on the stoop, Tirzah Ann up and told me 
what she and Whitfield wus a-goin’ to do. They 
wus agoin’ away for a rest. 

“Why,” said I, “I hardly ever, in my hull 
lifé, see anybody look so rested as you do now, 
both'on you. How, under the sun, can you be 
rested any more than you be-now ?”’ 

‘« Well,” she said, ‘it’s so very genteel to go. 
Miss Skidmore is a-goin’, and Miss Skidmore 
says nobody who'made any pretensions to beiti’ 
genteel stayed to home durin’ the heated term, 
no matter how cool the place wus they wus 
arlivin’ in.” 

“What do they go for mostly?” says I, in a 
very cool way; for f didn't like the idee. 

“Oh, for health and—’” z 

But says I, mterruptin’ of her: 

'“Hain’t yow and Whitfield enjoyin’ good 
health ?’’ 








“Never could: be better health than we both 
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have got,” says- she. *‘‘But,’’. says: she, “folks { the green hills and forests, and the wide, cloud- 


go for health and pleasure.’ 

But saysI:). | 

“‘Hain’t you a-takin’ comfort. bare—-solid 
comfort ?’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ says she. ‘ Nobody can be happier 
than Whitfield and I, every day of our life:”’ 

“Wall, then,”’ says 1, coolly, ‘*you -had better 
let well enough alone.” 

But says she: 

“Folks go for a rest. Whitfield and I thought 
we would go for a rest.” 

‘Rest from: what?’’ says L, Says I, “don’t 
you and Whitfield feel fresh and rested every 
mornin’, ready to take up the laber of the day 
with a willin’ heart?’ Says I, ‘Do you either 
on you have any more work to do than is good 
for your health to do? Don’t you find plenty of 
time for rest and recreation, every day as you go 
along?’ Says I, ‘It is with health jist as it. is 
with cleanin’ house: I don’t believe in lettin’ 
things get all run down and nasty, and ihen, 
once @ year, tear everything to pieces, and do up 
all the hull cleanin’ of a year to once, and then 
let everything go agin for another year. No! I 
believe in keepin’ things slick and comfortable 
day by day, and year by year. /. In business, have 
a daily mixture of cleanin’ and comfort—in 
health, have a daily mixture of laber, recreation 
and rest.’”’ . Says I, takin’ breath, 

“T mean for folks like you and Whitfield, who 
can do sd. Of course, some have to work beyond 
their strength—let them take their rest and com- 
fort when they can git it. Better take it once a 
year, like a box of pills, than not at all. But as 
for you and Whitfield, I say agin, in the words 
of the poet, ‘ Better let well enough alone.’’’ 

But says she: 

“‘T want to do as other folks do. Iam ‘bound 
to not let Miss Skidmore get the hae hand of 
me. I want to be genteel.’’ 

“Wall,” says I, ‘‘ifyou are deternained to fol- 


ler them paths, Tirzah Ann, you mustn’t come to } 


your ma for advice. She knows nothin’ about 
them pathways; she never walked in ’em.’”’ 

** Miss Skidmore says,”’ says she, ‘‘ that all the 
aristocracy of Janesville will go away for the 
summer for a change, and I thought a change 
would do Whitfield and me good.” 

“A change!’’ says I, in low axents, a-lookin’ 
round the charming, lovely prospect, the clean, 
cool cottage, with its open doors and windows, 
and white, rufled curtains swayin’ in the cool 
breeze; the green, velvet grass, the bright flower 
beds, the climbing, blossoming vines, the birds 
singing in the orchard, the blue lake layin’ so 





‘ less sky bending above all like # benediction. 


‘“A change,’ says I, in low, tremblin’ tones of 
emotion.. ‘*Eve wanted a change in Paradise, 
and she got it, too,” 

But, says Tirzah Ann, for my axents impressed 
her fearfully : 

“« Don’t you believe in a change for the summer ? 
Don’t you think they are healthy ?” 

I didn’t go onto the heights and depths of filos- 
ofy, on which I so many times had flew and 
doven; she had heard my soarin’ idees on the 
subject time and time again; and eloquence, 
when it is as soarin’ and lofty as mine, is dretful 
tuckerin’, especially after doin’ a hard day’s 
work, so I merely said, tacklin’ another side of 
the, subject, says I: 

«When anybody is a-bakin’ up alive in crowded 
cities, when the hot sun is shinin’ back on ’em 
from brick walls and stony roads, when all the 
air that comes to them comes hot and suffocatin’, 
like a simon blowin’ over a desert—to such, a 
change of body is sweet, and is truly healthy. 
But,’’ says I, lookin’ ’round agin on the cool and 
entrangin’ beauty and freshness of the land and 
other scape, ‘‘ to you whom Providence has placed 
in a Eden of beauty and bloom, I agin repeat the 
words of the poet: ‘Better let well enough 
alone.’”’ 

I could see by the looks of her face that I 
hadn’t convinced her. But at that very minute, 
Josiah came back and hollered to me that he 


; guessed we had better bea-goin’ back, for he wus 


afraid the hens would get out, and get into the tur- 
nips; he had jist set out a new bed,and.the hens 
wus bewitched to eat the tops off; we had shet 
em up, but felt it wus resky to not watch ’em. 
So we started, but not before I told Whitfield 
my mind about their goin’ off for a rest. I said 
but little, for Josiah wus hollerin’, but what I 
did say wus very smart, and to the purpose. 
But if you'll believe it, after all my eloquent 
talk, and everything, the very next week they 
went off for the summer. They came to see us 
the day before they went, but their plans wus all 
laid (they wus goin’ to the same place Skidmore 
and his wife went), and their tickets wus bought, 
so I didn’t say nothin’ more—what wus the use? 
Thinks’s I, bought wit is the best, if you don’t 
pay too mich for it. . They’ll find out for them- 
selves whether I wus in the right or not. But 
bad as I thought it wus goin’ to be, little did I 
think it would ‘be as bad as it wus, little did I 
think Tirzah Ann would be brought home on & 
bed, but she wus; and Whitfield walked with a 
éane, and had his arm in a sling. But as I told 


calm and peaceful in the distance, shinin’ over { Josiah, ‘if anybody wus a mind to chase up 
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pleasure so uncommon tight it wusn’t no wonder 
if they got lamed by it. 

Wall, the very next day after they got back 
from their trip, I went to see ’em, and Tirzah 
Ann told me all about it, all the sufferin’s and 
hardships they had enjoyed on their rest, and 
pleasure exertion. There wasn’t a dry eye in 
my head while I was a-listenin’ to her, and 
lookin’ into their feeble and used up lookin’ faces. 
She and Whitfield wus poor as snails; I never 
see either of ’em in half so poor order before. 
They hadn’t no ambition nor strength to work, 
they looked gloomy and morbid, their morals had 
got all run down, their best clothes wus all worn 
out. And that babe, I could have wept and cried 
to see how. that little thing looked, jest as poor as 
a little snail, and pale as a little fantom. And, 
oh, how fearfully cross! It was dretful affectin’ 


to me to see her so snappish. She reminded me 
so of her grandpa, in his fractious hours. 





It wus a dretful affectin’ scene to me, I told 
Tirzah Ann, says I, ‘‘ Your mean and Whitfield’s 
don’t look no more like your old means than if 
they didn’t belong to the same persons.” 

Tirzah Ann burst right out a-crying, and says 
she: 

“Mother, one week’s more rest would have 
tuckered me completely out; I should have 
died off.” 

I wiped my own spectacles, I was so affected, 
and says I, in choked up axents: 

“You know I told you just how it would be; 
I told you you wus happy enough to home, and 
you hadn’t better go off in search of rest or of 
pleasure.’’ 

But my feelin’s are too much for me, even’ now 
when I think of it all, Tirzah Ann’ a-lyin’ there, 
and I ‘a-wipin’ my spectacles. I must put off, to 
another time, tellin’ what Tirzah Ann told me 
about that trip. 


\ 





PRIMROSES. 


BY MES. R. 


Tue time was June; the place was by 
A rustic garden gate ; 
A moonlight scene. Ah, well I know 
* The hour: it was not late; 
For country girls, in the olden time, 
Kept early hours—say, half-past eight. 
We two stood by the garden gate, 
Among the summer roses ; 
June’s sweetest, fairest roses, 
Primroses, 
My love among the roses, 


She watched the stars; I watched her face, 
On which the moonlight fell ; 
Her face so bright, so saintly pure, 
T cannot think to tell 
Of aught so fair. Her brow was white 
As a rain-washed lily-bell ; 
The bloom on her cheek—ah, well! 
It rivaled the bloom of the roses, 
The bloom of the scented roses, 
Primroses : 
The blush and the bloom of the roses. 


Her bosom was white as the hawthorn bloom, 
Her eyes like the violets blue, 

And her loosely floating, nui-brown hair 
Was wet with the falling dew. 

For I kissed a long and wavy tress, 

And I know "twas wet with dew, 

One small white hand was clasped in mine, 
The other was filled with roses, 
Pink as her palm were the roses, 

Primroses. 

Her palm like the leaves of the roses. 





BLOOMER. 


The air was full of sweets distilled 
From the meadow’s blossoming clover. 
No lovelier trysting-place than this, 
For shy little maiden and lover, 
So there ‘neath the summer stars we told 
The olden story over, 
"Mong the roses the story told over, 
And we plighted our love ’mong the roses, 
The glistening, dew-sprinkled roses, 
Primroses ; 
The silent, the listening roses. 


But that was. ages and ages ago. 
Through many a distant clime 

T’ve wandered, since by her side T stood, 
In manhood’s pride and prime; 

For life I count by events, not years. 

I am old before my time— 

Old from that hapless time 
When I buried my love ‘mong the roses, 
When I made her a grave ’neath the roses, 

Primroses, 

A grave ‘neath the blossoming roses. 


Now where that white-walled cottage stood, 
Is a wilderness of bloom, 
And where once swung the garden gate, 
Is the door to my darling’s tomb. 
And I never behold the blossoms pink 
But I think of her grave ‘mong the roses; 
My darling’s rose-wreathed tomb, 
Spreaa with the pink of the roses, 
A pall of the leaves of the roses, 
Primroses, 
The fading and dying primroses, 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Descenvine the stairease slowly, Miss Defarge 
glanced sharply about her, as she walked. 
Nothing escaped her eyes; the grandeur of 
proportion, the dilapidated yet once majestic 
ornamentation, the dust on the elaborate carvings 
of the black oak balistrades, the rust on the 
armor, the uncertain hanging of the pictures and 
trophies of the chase, the mouldy, neglected 
look of things in general, the shameful careless- 
ness flaunting itself on every side; nothing, I 
think I may repeat, was lost upon the new 
arrival. She had even a glance of inspection for 
the park itself, when she passed the window 
upon the first landing; and this glance, which 
showed her neglect and waste again, caused her 
to shrug her shapely, young shoulders. 

‘The most miserable, broken-down, thriftless- 
looking place I have ever seen,”’ she commented ; 
‘‘and I have seen many. It has the air of 
belonging to a race of outcasts.’ 

A sound below attracting her attention, she 
turned her eyes downwards, and then half 
shrugged her shoulders again. 

At the foot of the stairs, leaning against the 
newel-post, stood a boy of nine or ten years old, 
a handsome, stubborn-faced urchin, in an actually 
ragged suit of black velvet, who suspended his 
stringing of a bow to stare at her, as she 
approached. 

“Are you the French girl?” he asked her, 
when she reached a lower step. 

Terese Defarge answered his question with 
another, and put it rather sharply. 

“Who are you?’’ she demanded. 

He returned to his bow again, setting his knee 
against it, and replying with something of 
cavalierly disdain. It was evident that he was 
not accustomed to feminine decision. 

“Hugh Dysart,’’ said he. 

But it became plain that he was not quite at 
ease, under the steady gaze he was favored with 
—the peculiar.and significant gaze of the stran- 
ger's densely black eyes. He was obliged to 
look up, and speak again, in sheer self-defence. 

‘* Are you the French girl?’ he repeated. 

Then matters were made somewhat clearer 
to him. 

(42) 





“Tam Miss Defarge,” said Terese. ‘And I 
am your governess. So you will be kind enough 
to speak to me respectfully.” 

His stare became one of sudden astonishment. 

‘¢ What do you mean?’ he asked. 

“Tf I stay here a month,”’ said Terese Defarge, 
nodding at him in a style replete with meaning, 
“you will know.” 

She did not, wait to hear his reply, but 
descended the last step, pushed him lightly 
aside, marched past him, and down the dirty 
hall, leaving him staring at her. The fact was, 
she had nearly lost her temper, and to lose con- 
trol over herself was no joke with Terese Defarge ; 
and knowing this, she was wise enough to hold 
herself in check, with a tight rein. Even as it 
was, her breath came quick, and she bit her lips 
with her strong, little, white teeth. 

‘The young cub!’ she said to herself. “I 
could not have fancied it would be as bad as 
that. He is a fitting representative of the rest. 
And now for Lady Dysart.” 

She had never seen Lady Dysart, her engage- 
ment having been made entirely by letter, but she 
was not at all afraid of encountering her. Such 
a thing as timidity, as hesitancy, was entirely 
unknown to her. So her light summons upon 
the door of the room she was about to enter was 
quite a cool and steady one. 

The apartment itself was as bad as the hall 
and staircase. Its proportions were as imposing, 
and its furnishings as dilapidated. Spindle- 
legged, gilded. chairs, evidently brought from 
some other room, found a precarious existence 
among more massive articles. Embroidery and 
velvet were alike moth-eaten and threadbare. 
Everything was gloomy, grand and tarnished. 
Lady Dysart, who looked as grand, and gloomy, 
and tarnished as her surroundings, closed the 
volume of excellent sulphurous sermons she was 
reading, as the door opened, and half rose from 
the chair. 

““Miss Defarge?”’ she said, with a peculiar, 
resigned air. ‘It is a relief to me to see you. 
Pray, take a seat, Miss Defarge.” 

She resumed her own, and leaning back in it, 
regarded Terese somewhat curiously. In fact, 
a less shrewd and practical person than this 
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young woman might have found the scrutiny 
trying. It was indeed a little suggestive of the 
idea that her ladyship was wondering if she had 
not discovered a new species. 

«You do not look very strong, Miss Defurge,” 
she said, at last. 

She glanced at the lithesome figure, and 
delicate hands and wrists, unusually delicate 
little hands they were, and wrists slender to a 
fault. 

Terese Defarge glanced at them, also, and 
smiled. 

«But I am strong,”’ she answered. 
had a day’s illness in my life.” 

“And you are used to the management of 
children.” 

“No. But, for the last seven years, I think I 
may say I have managed a class of fifteen or 
twenty girls, who were few of them younger 
than myself.” 

«Seven years ?” 

“T am twenty-two, and I began young. I 
was what you call a pupil teacher, at first. The 


*<T never 


head of the establishment was my aunt—the lady 
who wrote to you, Mademoiselle Ducloux.”’ 

“You have not seen the children yet, of 
course.’ 


‘I met Master Hugh Dysart at the foot of the 
staircase,’ with a half smile. 

Lady Dysart raised her eyebrows. 

“Tf you can manage him, you are a wonderful 
creature,’ she said. ‘And the girls are almost 
as bad. They are thorough Dysarts, and the 
Dysarts are not'an amiable race. I suppose I 
do not understand children. I gave them up, 
years ago. Sir Roderick can manage them, but 
he is never at home. He has a system of his 
own. He swears at them, and strikes them with 
his whip, and frightens them half to death. 
He manages his dogs and horses in the same 
way, and it seems to succeed in both cases. I 
can neither swear, nor beat them, and conse- 
quently, they behave themselves like young 
savages. How do you like your prospects, Miss 
Defarge ?”’ 

The black eyes smiled as usual, and the even 
little teeth showed themselves. 

“‘T do not think I am afraid, if I am to be left 
to myself.”’ 

** You will certainly be left to yourself,’ was 
the reply. “I never interfere. Choose your 
own mode of controlling them, even if it is Sir 
Roderick’s. I will even warn you that, as a 
mild course does not succeed with his dogs, it is 
scarcely likely to succeed with his children.” 

“And if I choose I may swear at them, and 
beat them ?” jestingly. 





Her ladyship scarcely seemed to regard the 
matter so lightly. 

“If you make up your mind to beat them, I 
advise you to call in Roger—you would be likely 
to need assistance.” / 

“* Roger 2? queried Terese. This was the first 
time she had heard of ‘* Roger.”’ 
“He is their half brother. 
Dysart died at his birth. I am the second, and I 
regard her as the more fortunate of the two. Her 
portrait is in one of the reooms—a girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen, with a bird on her finger. 

Roger is like her, luckily.’’ 

** Luckily ?”’ said Tercse Defarge, i in the quietest 
of voices. 

Her ladyship’s cold franknefs seemed to know 
no reserve. She replied to the ghost of sugges- 
tion, without the least hesitancy. 

“He is lucky in not being a Dysart. He is a 
headlong, passionate fellow, but his temper is all 
that hints at his drop of bad blood. I think, 
upon the whole, we are a little fond of each other 
—as might be. Poor Roger!’’ with a slight up- 
raising of her shoulders. 

Terese Defarge regarded her with overpower- 
ing curiosity and interest. The study of character 
was a mild mania with her, and here she found 
something to attract her. 

“‘T shail not find Dysart Court dull, I think,” 
she was remarking, mentally, ‘even if Sir Rod- 
erick does not come home. But Sir Roderick 
would add to the loveliness, I have mo doubt.”’ 

Her interest in Sir Roderick grew as she had 
leisure to scrutinize his wife more closely. _Her 
ladyship was, upon the whole, a person of majes- 
tic mould. A woman, black-browed, and physi- 
cally strong, and yet it was evident that Sir 
Roderick had got the better of her. She looked 
gloomy, sullen and indifferent; as much of her 
beauty as was perishable had perished ; her once 
rich dress was faded and out of date. “Miss De- 
farge, who was but a fragile and small-framed 
creature, began to feel the least possible tinge of 
contempt for Lady Dysart’s superior physique. 

*‘He could not h: ve brought me to tarnished 
silk and mended lace,” she thought. ‘Has he 
beaten her, too, I wonder ?”’ 

She heard nothing of her other two charges. 
In an hour or so an old man, in frayed livery, 
brought in tea, with a scanty accompaniment of 
bread and butter; and setting it upon the table, 
withdrew. Lady Dysart sat down, and poured 
out a cup of the decoction for her companion, 
and one for herself. 

‘*T hope you like tea,’’ she remarked, in her 
tolerating voice. ‘If you do not, it will be the 
worse for you. On my part, I hate it, but it ap- 
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pearsupon the table with such regularity, that I 
begin to regard it as part of my fate.”’ 

The fact of the case was, that Miss Defarge 
hated it also, and added to this, she was abso- 
lutely hungry. Her journey had sharpened a 
naturally good appetite, and she had forgotten to 
provide herself with a luncheon; consequently, 
bad tea and indifferent bread and butter were 
hardly an agreeable prospect. She comforted 
herself like a stoic, however, making the best of 
the matter for the present, and having the hardi- 
hood to lay plans in secret for the future. If she 
remained in the house, she would alter its regu- 
lations, that: was certain. It was evident that 
her ladyship did not condescend to interfere with 
anything, or»anybody. A head, and a keen, 
fearless pair of eyes were needed. Sir Roderick 
might be reckless and improvident, and a poor 
man into the bargain; but with such an estate 
as this there need not be such bareness and mean 
economy. In truth, the far-sighted and business- 
like Terese decided that it was not economy at 
all, but a mixture of parsimony and extravagance. 
Born to rule, and accustomed to making her 
strength of will felt, she was not at all averse to the 
task before her. It would not be poor entertain- 
ment, she thought, to maneeuvre boldly, until she 
held the reins of the household in her own hands, 
and tried what could be done. 

Such prospects as these made even the tea 
bearable, and when it was over, she was almost 
in the frame of mind to begin work at once. 

“If you will excuse me,’’ she said to Lady Dy- 
sart, ‘I will take a stroll into the park. I have 
been in the habit of walking a great deal, and 
can hardly sleep without it.’’ 

«Go where you please, and when you please,” 
said her ladyship. “In the house, or out of it. 
If you find anything to amuse you, all the better 
for you. I rarely ever leave my own room.” 

Plainly there was nothing to be feared from 
any interposition: on the part of the mistress of 
the establishment. She took up her volume 
again, and bent her head slightly, in response to 
Miss Defarge’s thanks. 

‘Tt is nothing,” she said. ‘And I warn you 
there is nothing to be seen.’’ 

“I will find something,’’ said Terese, half 
aloud, as she closed the door behind her. And 
she did. Instead of going out, she remained in 
the house, and explored the lower floor, and did 
not look for entertainment. She found the same 
forlorn aspect everywhere, and the same hints 
at past grandeur. Here and there she came upon 
various clues to the various -hobbies or passions 
of dead and gone Dysarts. One little room, fan- 
eifully fitted up, and crowded with hideous or 





beautiful cups, and bowls, and ungainly jars, and 
vases, and gods, told of a. perished whim for old 
china. Another apartment, with quaint, weak 
daubs hung upon the walls, and filling the ancient 
albums on its tottering tables, caused the girl to 
smile, in half derisive pity. 

“Thought she had a talent for painting in 
water-colors, poor creature,’ she commented. 
“And nobody has had the generosity to stow 
them away, or lock up the place.”’ 

There‘had. been Dysarts who were book-worms, 
also, for there was a library, deserted to dust, 
and, darkness, and mould. The very air of it 
struck a chill into the visitor's frame. The 
entertaining-rooms, which had evidently enter- 
tained nobody, for many a dismal year, were 
almost as bad. Discovering the suite from which 
the spindle-legged, gilded chairs had been taken, 
Miss Defarge took the liberty of opening the 
closed shutters, and drawing aside the curtains. 





CHAPTER, II. 

Tue light, streaming in, revealed much time- 
paled, amber satin, and time-darkened gilding, 
and then found its way to the only bright 
thing in the place—the youthful face of a girl, 
who, her head half turned over her shoulder, 
looked down from the wall at the intruder, 
with eyes whose blue matched the trailing corn- 
flowers in her hair. She was so bright and 
life-like w creature, indeed, that at sight of her, 
Terese Defarge drew a long breath. 

« Ah!” she said, “‘there she is. And I think 
Lady Dysart was right, upon the whole. She is 
the more fortunate of the two.”’ 

It did not seem an inconsistent view to take of 
the case. The blue bird, perched upon the slen- 
der forefinger, really appeared the most fitting of 
companions for the blooming creature who 
caressed it. The bright eyes had known no 
tears; the rosy cheeks none of the pallor of 
sorrow, or pain; the whole picture was suggestive 
of a bit of summer sky, taking blue dress, and 
bird, and eyes, and flowers together. 

There was the strongest possible contrast 
between the sweet, care-free face, and the dark, 
intense one upturned to its pictured fairness. 
Terese Defarge felt this contrast herself. 

‘‘What a tall, black creature she makes of 
me,” she said, and turned away, half petulantly. 
She did not over-estimate her own attractions, 
but it was not pleasant to feel herself forced to 
under-estimate them, through mere force of 
contrast. 

There was a great clatter in the hall, as she 
moved ; the clatter of some noisy entrance; the 
headlong dash of dogs, heavy feet, the throwing 
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down of several articles, the sound of a voice— 
that of @ young man, who swore fluently at both 
dogs and down-throw. The dogs paid little 
attention, however, and dashed on through the 
opened door, to tumble over each other, in 
endeavoring to check their course, on finding 
themselves among the yellow satin and spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, in consequence of 
which defection from duty, the swearing drew 
nearer, and the swearer, following his animals, 
checked himself among the faded finery, ‘as 
abruptly as they had done. 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed, choicely, gn 
seeing Terese; and then straightway bestowed a 
friendly kick upon the dogs, which sent them 
howling, out of the apartment. 

“This,” remarked Terese, with much mental 
composure and clearness of deduction, “this is 
‘Roger,’ I suppose.” 

This being ,‘Roger,’’ she found him a big, 
young man, with more than his share of height 
and muscle; and with sea-blue eyes, and rough, 
fair hair, and a kind of bashful brusqueness and 
swagger of manner. 

“Oh, I see!” he broke out, at last, ‘it is the 
governess, Miss Defarge.”’ 

Terese made him a little bow, partly acquies- 
cence, partly satire. 

“Lady Dysart gave me permission to amuse 
myself,” she said. ‘And I have been amusing 
myself.” 

He would evidently have been glad to escape, 
but saw no way of doing so. Accordingly, he 
said, “Ah!” shortly; and lounging up to the 
nearest sofa, flung himself heavily against its 
amber satin cushions. This, no doubt, by way of 
proving himself at ease, and equal to the occasion. 

‘“Who opened the place for you?” he asked. 

**T opened it mysel?,”’ answered Terese. ‘It 
was only a matter of unclosing the shutters of 
one window, and drawing aside its curtains; and 
I had Lady Dysart’s permission, as I tell you.” 

‘Ah! you have mine, too, for the matter of 
that,” he returned. “It is one of our ways 
here, at Dysart, not to wait for permission. It 
wouldn’t pay for the waste of time.- Every man 
for himself, you know, and the deuce take the 
hindmost.”’ 

**So I see,” commented. Terese, drily. 

He laughed, a rough, embarrassed laugh. 

“You’ve found that out already, have you?” 
he said. ‘And you only came here, this 
afternoon ?” 

“Only this afternoon,’ she answered. 
hope it speaks well for me.” 

He laughed again, not used to personal 


sarcasm, it was plain. 
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“Pretty well,’ he replied. “ At any rate, it 
promises well for your future. You won’t be 
disappointed.” 

‘*No,” said Terese, ‘I do not think it is at 
all likely that I shall be disappointed.” 

“Have you seen the cubs?” he enquired next. 

“One of them, Master Hugh, and I thought 
his manners might be improved.” 

“ Do you think you can improve them ?” 

“T intend to try. If I find I cannot—” with 
significance. ‘ Well, chat would be a disappoint- 
ment to me.” 

The young man’s interest in her evidently in- 
creased, as he marked the look in her eye, and a 
certain terseness which showed itself in her tall, 
upright figure at the moment. It was suggested 
to his mind that she was fairly eager to begin the 
battle. And yet he could not help giving her a 
sly touch of discouragement. 

‘© We have had half a score of governesses be- 
fore,” he said. ‘They have generally stayed a 
month at farthest. Master Hugh, in a tantrum, 
is not unlike Sir Roderick. He is scarcely to be 
restrained by a fear of consequences. And the 
peculiarities of the young ladies are such that 
mild people become hysterical under their 
influence.” 

‘Wait until they make me hysterical,’ said 
Terese. ‘ Wait.” 

It was really exciting to see her nod her head, 
and then throw it backward a little. Roger Dy- 
sart, who was a man of dogs and horses, was re- 
minded of a certain fierce young thorough-bred. 
he had once tried to break in, and who had ended’ 
the matter by half killing him and wholly killing: 
herself. He had always regretted this fiery little: 
animal beyond every other loss he had ever sus-- 
tained, from boyhood upward, and his liking for: 
her had been. principally based, not upon her 
beauty and fine points, but upon the unconquer- 
able spirit which had finally proved fatal to lier. 

‘‘ Wait,” said Miss Defarge, “until they make: 
me hysterical. Wait.” 

*©You don’t look like one of the hysterical’ 
sort,”” commented Dysart, bluntly. 

There was so little attempt at self-concealment 
or young lady-like bashfulness about her, that he 
began to feel less ill at ease. He had eitlier: 
hated or laughgd at previous governesses ; but 
this one he did not dislike yet, and certainly 
could not ridicule. Heretofore, Lady Dysart had 
captured only sentimental, elderly young women, 
or middle-aged widows, or spinsters, who were 
afraid of him, and regarded him with horror. 
This was a new species, and fairly attracted him. 

“ Well,”’ he remarked, ‘‘I think you know the: 
worst of what is before you. I know lady Dysart 
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has not glossed matters over, and since you have 
heard the worst, I should like to hear how you 
feel.” 

He was answered promptly enough: 

‘I feel—hungry.” 

‘‘ Hungry !’”’ he repeated after her, and flushed 
to his forehead. 

“T have had nothing substantial to eat since 
seven this morning, and now it is half-past six. 
Lady Dysart did not know that, of course; and 
tea and bread and butter—” 

‘‘ Nothing but that beastly stuff,’”’ he exclaimed, 
springing from his seat, in an inconsistently hot 
temper. ‘‘ What a set of infernal—” 

- . Terese stopped him, in his headlong attempt to 
leave the room. 

“Don’t go and swear at them on my account,” 
she said, ‘‘ though I have'not the least doubt they 
deserve it. But if I might have a trifle of supper 
in-my room, before I go to bed, it would be any- 
thing but. unacceptable.” 

He became calm as suddenly as he had grown 
hot. An idea seemed to come to him, which 


cooled his wrath. 

‘Upon the. whole,” he said, ‘it is likely 
enough that the poor beggars are not so much to 
blame, after all. 


I daresay they had nothing 
better to give you, until I camein. The trades- 
people are justly rather afraid of the Court cus- 
tom—but if you like game—” 

‘“*T like it better than anything else.” 

«‘Then your supper is safe, at least,’’ he ended. 
«And you will have no need to be hungry, un- 
less my gun fails me.” 

‘* Dull!” said Terese Defarge, when he had 
left the room, evidently with the intention of pro- 
viding for her wants. ‘Dull! Onthecontrary, 
Dysart Court promises to prove the most enter- 
taining place it has yet been my good fortune to 
visit. There is an actual suggestion of possible 
excitement about this.” 


CHAPTER III. 

«Tr is not every one—in fact, I believe there 
are very few people who would like it,’’ she 
wrote to a special correspondent, late that night ; 
‘but I must confess I do. I like the novelty 
—and—well, the inconsistency and incongruous- 
ness. I like to keep my train at work, and have 
my hands full of some task, which is a little intri- 
cate and difficult. And Dysart Court, and Lady 
Dysart, and Sir Roderick, and his son, will not 
be easy to manage, I foresee. But you will see 
they will not beat me. If the state of affairs can 
be bettered, I intend to better it. The effort to 
do this will be my amusement, for some time to 
come. Dysart touches me. Her ladyship and 





the heir interest me; and Sir Roderick fires me 
with a sort of rage. I wish he would come home, 
that I might'try an experiment orso. At present 
he is on the continent, gambling and drinking 
and misbehaving himself generally, as I believe 
is his custom. Have you ever heard anything of 
him, and is he not what I have heard you call ‘a 
blackleg ?” ”’ 

She had gathered these last items from the 
woman who brought her supper to her room, and 
who was frank to the verge of impudence. 

‘You may think things look bad enough now,” 
she said, ‘‘but they’re nothing to what they 
would be if Sir Roderick took a freak to come 
home drinking, and raging, and bringing the 
trades-people about to quarrel—and not a month’s 
wages paid on the place.” 

‘“Where is Sir Roderick?’ asked Terese, 
measuring the woman with her eyes. 

‘‘Who knows?” was the succinct answer. 
‘Not many, that’s certain, or there’s plenty 
would be after him. He’s on the continent some- 
where, folks says; and that’s where he always 
is, when there’s money to be made in his way, 
Wherever he is, he is making his living, none too 
honest, off horses and cards. A nice one he is 
for a gentleman and a baronet.” 

Terese answered her with a polite little indif- 
erent smile. 

‘Thank you for the supper,’ she said. 

“Tt looks very nice. I do not think I shall 
want anything else, so you can go now.’’ And 
thus put an end to confidences she did not care 
to encourage. 

‘The supper was Master Roger’s orders,” said 
the woman, growing sullen under the check. 
‘“‘It wouldn’t have been in the larder but for 
him. There’s not much in it at the most of 
times.”’ And so took her departure. 

It is a fact, with a significance of its own, and 
therefore worthy of mention, that in her relative’s 
‘¢ select establishment,”’ at Geneva, Terese Defarge 
was, upon the whole, a favorite. Pupils, who 
disliked, or were indifferent to her at the outset, 
almost invariably came over to her, before any 
great lapse of time. Little girls, who came from 
England, homesick and frightened, had a habit of 
drifting to her side, and apparently derived com- 
fort from the mere circumstance of being permitted 
to exist within her immediate society. Senti- 
mental young persons who, had been sent from 
home to be cured of follies, seized upon her, and 
poured forth their plaints in her ears; and 
sometimes, having asked advice from her, went 
so far as to take it in due course of time. 
Unruly pupils did battle with her, and being, 
usually to their great astonishment, worsted 
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through some inexplicable cause, found it not 
so difficult or humiliating to be worsted as they 
had anticipated. There was not the slightest 
mystery about the antecedents of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Terese,” as she was called among them; yet the 
romantic ones derived great satisfaction from the 
cherishing of a mystery, which had existence 
solely in their own imagination. She had 
immense, dark eyes, she was an orphan, she 
dressed much in black, and there was a rumor 
that she was engaged to somebody, and this was 
quite enough material to build a mystery upon. 

“She is like the heroine of a three-volumed 
revel,” said one pretty little creature, who drew 
her mental sustenance from literature of that 
class, and of the order sensational. ‘‘ Have you 
ever noticed how strong her wrists are? And 
as to her eyes, they are always widening, or con- 
tracting, or—or flashing; and people with that 
kind of eyes have nearly always done something. 
I cannot help believing she has Done Something.” 

But though I present her to you, as my 
heroine, I may as well admit, that, notwith- 
standing such portentious speculations as these, 
“Mademoiselle Terese’ had nothing on her con- 
science whatever, her great eyes and strong little 
wrists to the contrary. She had lived as 
innocent and uneventful a life as the most 
unsophisticated country squire’s daughter among 
them, though being of different metal, the results 
in her case had been different. 

From six to fifteen, she had learned lessons, 
and eaten thick bread and butter, with the rest, 
and then having, at fifteen, been initiated into 
long skirts and authority, she had become her 
aunt’s assistant, and had proved herself quite 
equal to the tasks set before her. Not that she 
had not had her little episodes and breaks into 
the rather dull routine of this demure life. 
People were apt to ‘take fancies to her,” as I 
have already intimated. Her vacations were 
rarely spent at the school. Big girls, and even 
little ones, invited her to their houses. She 
went to different parts of England, to France, to 
Germany, and even to Italy, which suited her 
the best of all. And her visits were seldom 
uneventful ones, especially when there were 
masculine members in the family. Sometimes, 
indeed, they were so full of exciting incident, 
that she was not sorry when they came to a 
termination ; and one of them, an English visit, 
ended, as might have been expected, with some 
confusion and entanglement. People might 
admire her in an abstract fashion, and might 
write her to spend her holidays at their houses, 
when Adela, or Rose, or Lotta were importunate ; 
but they did not intend that their sons and heirs 





should fall madly in love with her, and make her 
rash, headstrong offers of their hearts and hands. 
This, I admit, that though the girl’s conscience 
was quite clear of all sensational misdemeanors, 
she had had her little episode. Beyond this, no 
further explanation is necessary at present, save 
the trifling one that Mademoiselle Ducloux’s 
retirement into private life had brought Terese 
to Dysart Court. 

The material she found awaiting her in the 
schoolroom, the next morning, did not dismay 
her, notwithstanding its unpromising appearance. 
Master Hugh Dysart she had measured upon 
their first meeting; and the two girls were femi- 
nine copies of him; thin, black-eyed young 
savages, who stared at her, half in fear, half in 
defiance, from under their heavy, ill-kept manes. 
They were shamefully ill-dressed and neglected ; 
they knew nothing, and were totally unused to 
any shadow of control. They even looked as if 
they were not well-fed, and though a keen per- 
ception might see in them a promise of future 
beauty, it was at present of a dark, meagre, and 
evil kind. 

«The first thing I shall teach you,” she said to 
them, ‘is to exercise your memories in one 
respect. You will remember that you are to 
obey me—to obey me.’ And as she lightly 
rapped the table, at each of these last words, the 
stares of the young barbarians were of a kind a 
trifle quelled, and a trifle also uncomfortably 
comprehensive. 

On her way down stairs, after the morning was 
over, she met Roger, who was going out, and he 
paused, with a half laugh. 

“Well?” he remarked, suggestively. 

“Tt is not il yet,’’ she answered. ‘I have 
neither beaten, nor sworn at them, and they will 
not quite forget what I have said to them.” 

“Wait a while,” returned he, with another 
laugh. 

“That was what I said to you, yesterday,” she 
responded. ‘ Wait.” 


In the afternoon, she made a new acquaintance. 
She had been strolling about the grounds, and 
returning, went into the room generally occupied 


by Lady Dysart. But Lady Dysart was not 
there. On her first entrance, she imagined the 
parlor entirely deserted, but a second later the 
sound of an unmistakable little feminine yawn 
attracted her attention to a capacious easy-chair, 
which stood with its back towards her, and upon 
whose carmine top there rested lazily a pair of 
the loveliest arms she had even seen in her life 
—arms which were plainly thrown above some- 
body’s head, and so folded in a very height of 
indolence. 
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They were such exquisite arms, indeed, that 
for a moment she could only stand, and look at 
them, regarding their large, white beauty with a 
species of wonder and admiration. Finally, 
however, some involuntary movement on- her 
part disturbed their owner, who accordingly 
rose, without any unnecessary hurry, and turned 
round to confront her. 

“Ah!” she said, with slow complacence. ‘I 
thought it must be Roger.” 

Certainly, she fairly fulfilled the promise the 
arms had given. She almost startled Terese with 
the grandeur of her curves, and the peculiarities 
of her style. She was, in fact, a creature of 
superb dimensions, and the long, white merino 
dress she wore, simply girded at the waist by a 
black velvet band, gave her quite a classical and 
goddess-like appearance. Otherwise, however, 
she was anything but a classical young lady. 
There was nothing severely correct about her. 
There was a bloom on her cheek, and a drowsi- 
ness in her heavenly-blue eyes, which suggested 
that she had been childishly fast asleep; her 
soft, loose, bright hair threatened to fall down 
ignominiously ; in fact, altogether, she was‘a 
rather untidy and carelessly-attired beauty. 
And yet what a beauty she was! 

“I thought it must be Roger,” she repeated, 
half reproachfully, as if Roger’s remissness 
might be Terese’s fault.. “I was waiting for 
him. He always keeps me waiting.”’ 

** Does he know you are here?’’ Terese asked 
her. 

She settled down into her chair again, with an 
expression which might have been petulant on a 
different style of face, but which melted almost 
immediately into a slow, sweet, easy-going smile, 
as if she was not equal to the exertion of feeling 
out of humor. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘One never 
does know here. I told Jekyll to tell him, as 
soon as he came in, and I asked Hugh to look 
in the park.”’ 

«The park is rather a large place to look in,’’ 
suggested Terese. ? 

‘“‘Yes,”’ quite unmovedly. 

She let her eyes, which were of the blue of a 
convolyulus or a spring morning sky, rest upon 
Terese, with the greatest possible serenity, not 
seeming to trouble herself at all about her 
individuality. 

‘Won't you sit down?” she said, at last. 

Terese sat down, and taking a piece of light 
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than Lady Dysart, though her frankness would 
arise from very different causes. 

And so results proved. 

«‘ How, fast you work,” she remarked, after 
the lapse of a few seconds. 

“* Yes,’’ said Terese. 

‘¢Is it tiresome ?”’ . 

‘* Not at all—the easiest thing in the world.” 

“‘It would be tiresome to me—work of any 
kind always is. 1 think,’’ with a gently specu- 
lative air, ‘‘ that, perhaps, I am lazy.” 

Terese laughed outright. 

‘It is just possible,” she said. 

«Yes,’”’ smiling, but evidently more out of 
good nature, pure and simple, than from any 
sense of the whimsical. ‘‘Sometimes I think I 
must be lazy, I hate trouble so. I hate it so, 
that it keeps me from quarreling with people, 
and insisting on my rights. I believe I would 
rather exist without any rights at all than have 
rows about them.” 

‘You must be a very delightful person to live 
with,’ observed Terese. 

“I think I ought to be,”’ smiling again; “but 
I am not sure that lam. People are so different 
in their notions, you see. Now there is my 
sister Barbara, and I don’t know why, but she 
reminds me of you, though she is no more like 
you than a stick is like a damask rose bush. 
Barbara is energetic. She is always working, or 
scolding somebody for not working, and she 
always knows what everybody ought to do. If 
I was one of her poor people, and could hate 
any one, I believe I should hate her. She is 
charitable, you know, and she does so despise 
everybody. Iam sure there is not a worm that 
crawls that she does not respect more than she 
respects me.” 

This statement of agreeable facts was made 
with so much guileless composure of manner, 
that Terese was fairly astounded, and worked 
faster than ever. 

‘*Who is she?’ she was saying, inwardly. 
‘* Who can she belong to?” 

She might have uttered the words aloud, for 
she received an indirect reply to them, the next 
moment, 

‘And there is Roger. I often say to him, 
when he is in one of his rages, particularly during 
warm weather, ‘ Cousin Roger, where is the use of 
getting into a fury, and making yourself hot. It 
only makes you hot, and ends in nothing else. J 
always try to keep as comfortable and cool as pos- 


work from her pocket, applied herself to it; sible.’ But he never listens, though he never flies 
forthwith. She was curious, but content to wait } into a fury at me, as he does at other people.” 


patiently for further developments, feeling sure 


‘You are Mr. Dysart’s cousin?” suggested 


that this young lady would be no less frank } Terese. 
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* Yes, from the parsonage, you know. I spend 
@ great deal of time here, and always have done, 
though papa does not approve of Sir Roderick, 
of course. Nobody does, you know—nobody 
respectable.” 

«T have never seen Sir Roderick,”’ said Terese, 

“Roger is not at all like him,’’ with justa 
hint of readiness to defend Roger from any 
possible accusation of such unfortunate resem- 
blance. ‘‘ Roger is very much nicer, though he 
is not exactly proper, either. He is rough, and 
passionate, and not polite; but I like him. I 
have always liked him, ever since we were 
children together.” 

She wandered on, in this careless, amiable 
fashion, for nearly an hour, revealing all sorts of 
state secrets, without a shade of hesitation, and 








looking so simply majestic and beautiful all the 
time, despite her almost childish inconsequence, } 
that Terese found it impossible not to feel o 
“ negative liking for her. She talked about “the 
parsonage,’ and “ Barbara,’ and ‘‘papa,’’ and 
the ‘‘children,’’ and more than all the rest, of 
“Roger,” seemingly quite unconscious that she 
had given no hint of her name, and did not 
know her companion’s. ‘ But it will come out 
in the end,” was Terese’s inward comment, as } 
she listened. 

She had walked over to see Roger about her 
horse—one he himself had given her, sometime 
ago, she said. 

“‘T want him to come, and look at her foot; 
something is wrong with it. And I dare say he 
will be a little cross about it. He always is } 
when anything is the matter with her. He} 
scolds, and says it is my fault, because I don’t 
take care of her. I wish he would come.” 

But he did not come, and at last, she could 
wait no longer. Barbara would be angry, if she 
kept dinner waiting, or worse still, would not 
let dinner wait at all, and then everything would 
be cold. So she got up, and made search for her 
hat, which was at last discovered under a side- 
table, and which being a picturesque, unconven- 
tional affair, turned up at one side with a red 
rose, proved very becoming indeed. 


“You will tell Roger about Kitty,’’ she said to 
Terese. ‘Please do! It is her left hind foot. 
And you will come to see us, won’t you? The 
parsonage is old and tumble-down, but it is not 
as dreary as the Court. I always think the sun 
is warmer there; and there are such nice corners 
to loungein. Barbara says I am always lounging 
in the sun, like an Italian beggar. I have al- 
ways thought,’ with a sweet-tempered smile, 
‘that I should like to have been an Italian beg- 
gar. Good-afternoon.”’ 

But before the door had fairly closed upon her, 
she opened it again, and looked in, gracious, un- 
ruffled and inconsistently statuesque as ever. 

«Ah! she said. ‘‘I forgot to tell you that I 
am Elizabeth Dysart.’’ And forthwith took her 
departure. 

Terese was attracted to the window, to watch 
Miss Dysart out of sight, and very soon saw her 
taking a short cut across the park, the long folds 
of her white dress trailing over the grass, as if 
stains were impossible, or indifferent affairs, the 
setting sun shining on the bright, loose, untidy 
hair, the faint breeze causing her wide, open 
sleeves to flutter softly in a wing-like fashion. 

‘‘She might be a stray goddess,”’ said Terése, 
** but surely she cannot be going far in that dress, 
unless, perhaps, the villagers are accustomed to 
the sight of young women, who look as if they 
had just left pedestals. Perhaps she will meet 
‘Roger,’ and tell him about Kitty’s left hind foot 
herself.” 

When Roger returned, however, it appeared 
that she had not met him. He came into the 
room, looking tired and out of temper, and his 
first glance about him showed him the big chair 
pushed out of its place, and on the floor near it 
a few pink petals, which had fallen from the 
goddess’ belt. 

‘Some one has been here,”’ he said, a little 
sharply. ‘ Who was it?” 

Terese looked up from her work to answer him, 
with the ghost of a smile. 

‘¢ Your cousin,”’ she answered, ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth 
Dysart.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY JENNIE JOY. 


I had such royal guests to make my summers fleet: 
Love and her gorgeous train—I barred my heart 'gainst more. 
You knocked, you called, your voice was heavenly sweet, 
As with shy glance you stood at my heart’s door. 


I opened it a little way in doubt; and lo! 
Love moved upon her flower-disk’d seat to give you room. 
Tue others smiled assent—you entered: now I know 
AnaeLs find welcome ever, where Love has her home, 
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Ir was the spring of 1871. The second siege 
of Paris had ended, the Commune had fallen, and 
the troops of Thiers, at last, were in full posses- 
sion of the city. People who had fled from the 
mad slaughter, inaugurated by the insurgents, 
were everywhere returning to their homes. The 
arrests of the women who had fired houses with 
petroleum, the Petroleuse, as they were called, 
and of others outlawed by similar crimes, still 
went on. Not a day passed, but hundreds of 
these misguided offenders, caught, often red- 
handed, were deported to Cayenne. Short and 
speedy was the trial; often there was no trial at 
all. Sometimes, even innocent persons, found 
in suspected localities, shared the punishment of 
the guilty ; for conquered and conquerors alike 
were, for the moment, crazed to madness, by the 
horrors of that hideous tragedy. 

On a bright day, early in the morning, and 
quite soon after the siege was over, a plain 
brougham, drawn by one horse, drove rapidly in 
the direction of Belleville. At the corner of one 
of the principal streets, it drew up, and a woman, 
plainly attired, and closely veiled, alighted. 

“ Wait for me, here, Pierre,’’ she said to the 
coachman. “If you were to go further, you 
might attract attention, which, in the present ex- 
cited state of the people here, might lead to 
trouble. I can easily find the place.” 

The coachman shook his head, deprecatingly. 
He was an old family servant, who had known 
his present mistress froma child ; besides, French 
servants are allowed a familiarity denied to Eng- 
lish, or American, ones. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to remonstrate. 

‘* But is there no danger ?’’ he said. ‘Suppose 





your rank is discovered—”’ 

«There is no risk whatever,’ answered his 
mistress, interrupting him. ‘I am effectually } 
disguised. No person, I am likely to meet here, 
would take me for a hated aristocrat. And I 
must find my dear old foster-mother, who is starv- 
ing, with her daughter, I fear, in some one of 
these alleys.” 

The Marquise de Villeroy, at twenty-four, had 
been three years a widow. Born of an ancient 





but impoverished family, she had been married 


riages de convenance are submitted to without a 
murmur; every girl, above the rank of a trades- 
man’s daughter, expects them as a matter of 
course. Moreover, until her betrothal at least, 
she is mostly kept in a convent ; sees nothing of 
the other sex outside of her own family; and 
has it impressed on her, from her earliest years, 
that this is the only proper method of forming a 
matrimonial alliance. Love, she is told, is im- 
modest, until she becomes a wife. Her parents, 
it is inculeated on her, are the only suitable per- 
sons to select a husband for her. For a girl, thus 
educated, to wed, without affection, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from what it would be in the case of 
an English, or an American one. 

Irene La Roche, for such was her maiden 
name, married, as she was told, and as she be- 
lieved it to be her duty ; but hers was one of the 
cases in which the marriage was entered on with 
a heavy heart. For Irene had not been brought 
up in the seclusion of a convent, but in her 
father’s old chateau in Brittainy, her uncle, the 
abbé, being her principal instructor. She had 
for her fellow-student and playmate from child- 
hood, her second cousin, the Vicomte Carnac. It 
is true that, after awhile, Henri went into the 
army; but his vacations were always spent at the 
chateau; for he was an orphan, and had no 
nearer relatives than the La Roches. Without 
being aware of it, the two young people fell in 
love. It was only when the marriage, which had 
been arranged for her, was announced to Irene, 
that she discovered the truth. Educated as she 
had been, she shrank from the discovery as from 
a crime; and though she submitted, suffered 
none the less. If the Vicomte had been at home, 
he would have saved her, for he nearly went mad 
with grief and despair, when he heard the news ; 
but he was. absent in Algiers with his regiment, 
and only received intelligence of the marriage, 
when it was too late. 

Fortunately the old marquis did not live long. 
When Irene was twenty-one, he died, leaving no 
children. One of his last acts was to bequeath 
to his widow all the property, which was con- 
siderable, under his control. Perhaps he had, 
at last, begun to suspect the truth, and as an 
honorable man, wished to indemnify her, as far 


at eighteen, to a wealthy marquis, old enough to} as he could, for what she had suffered. ‘‘ You 
be her father. Generally, in France, these mar- } have been very good to me, my child,” were al- 
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most his last words, as he held her hand in his, 
‘‘and have made the last years of an old man 
happy. God bless you, and send you a brighter 
lot, and—good-bye!’”’ And so he died, chivalric 
to the last, like his far-away, Crusading ancestor, 
who had fallen at Damietta, when Saint Louis 
had to yield himself prisoner to the infidel. 

The reader will guess the sequel. The cousins 
met again; the old intimacy was renewed; and 
they knew their hearts by this time. It was 
arranged that, at the end of two years’ mourning, 
they should be married. But just as that period 
was about to expire, war was declared with 
Germany, and Henri was ordered, with his 
regiment, to the frontier. Then followed the 
siege of Paris by the Prussians; its surrender ; 
the rising of the Commune; the second siege; 
and the capture of the city by the troops of Thiers. 

During these terrible months, Irene had seen 
Henri only twice, the last time being just before 
the second fall of Paris. It had then been 
arranged that the marriage should occur soon 
after the city was taken. The vicomte, mean- 
time, had resigned from the army, in order to be 
elected a member of the legislature. ‘I can be 
of more service to my country, now, as deputy 
than as a soldier,’ he said; and accordingly he 
had gone down to Brittany, to secure a seat, in 
the place of one vacated by the death of a mem- 
ber. The marquise, meantime, took up her 
residence in her hotel, in the Rue Honore, and 
began preparations for the wedding. Then it 
was that she bethought her to enquire after her 
foster-sister, who had become a modiste, and whom 
she now heard was starving, somewhere in Belle- 
ville. ‘*I will seek her out,” she said, ‘‘and 
give her work; poor Marie! and the dear foster- 
mother with her.’’ With this noble purpose in 
view, she had assumed a plain dress, like that of 
an ordinary Parisian woman, as we have seen, 
and driven to Belleville, the headquarters, as our 
readers, doubtless, are aware, of the disaffected. 

She was superlatively happy. Life, at last, 
was brilliant with sunshine. Youth, wealth and 
love all were hers, What more could she de- 
sire? ‘What good could not she and Henri do,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ among their tenants in Brit- 
tany?’? Her lot was so blessed, she wished 
blessedness for everyone. The dull quarter to 
which she had come, with its tall, forbidding- 
looking houses, appeared like a very paradise. 
She tripped on, with a step as light as at seven- 
teen, and a heart that sang songs of silent thank- 
fulness as she went. She did not even notice, in 
her happiness, how deserted the streets were, or 
that the few persons she met avoided her, skulk- 
ing out of sight as if things of evil omen. She 











only woke from her half-ecstacy when she turned 
into the miserable side-street. 

‘‘ This is it,” she said, looking around. 
Tournelles, No. 9. Ah! here it is.’ 

She advanced to the door, but was surprised 
to find no portress. 

‘It is on the fourth floor,”’ she said, glancing 
up the steep staircase. ‘Strange that no one is 
about, whom I can question. I shall hate to go 
up myself, to enquire.” 

She drew her skirts daintily about her, with a 
grace that would have betrayed her high-breeding, 
in spite of her plain dress, if any one familiar 
with courts had been there. Then she began 
quickly to ascend the stairs. She reached the 
fourth story, breathless. 

But she knocked in vain, at the door of the 
room she sought. Looking around to see if any 
one could be found, she discerned an old woman, 
on the landing above, glaring down. 

‘«They’ve been gone, these three days,’ said 
the woman, “and nobody knows where. What 
are you, or those like you, doing here ?’”’ 

Before Irene could reply to this strange ad- 
dress, there came a sound of hurried feet on the 
stairs below, anda body of gend’ armes, headed by an 
officer, filled each landing. In a moment more she 
heard the men knocking on the doors, and imme- 
diately after, as the knocking appeared to be dis- 
regarded, the crash of the doors followed. Then 
came shrieks and curses, as men and women were 
dragged forth. In the midst of this uproar, and 
while Irene was still contemplating the commotion, 
and wondering, in a sort of dazed way, what it 
could all mean, her own landing was invaded, and 
a heavy hand was laid on her shoulder. 

‘In the name of the law,’’ said the sergeant. 

The marquise drew herself haughtily away 
from the touch, all the blood of her proud 
ancestors surging up to her cheeks. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she cried. 
care whom you insult.” 

The officer laughed, scornfully. 
no airs,’’ he said. 

“« Arrest me?” 

“Certainly. No fuss, now; but come quietly 
along.’’ He put out his hand towards her again. 

She drew back more haughtily, if possible, 
than before. 

‘«Don’t dare to touch me,”’ she commanded. 
“Do you know who I am?”’ 

The man’s only answer was another laugh, 
that was accompanied by a look indescribably 
insolent. 

‘‘T am the Marquise de Villeroy,” said Irene. 

‘See here,’’ replied the officer. ‘That dodge 
won’t do. Every Petroleuse, nearly, that we 
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arrest now, calls herself a countess, or a duchess, 
to make us believe she’s innocent. The trick is 
played out.” 

‘A Petroleuse! Do you take me for one of 
those horrible incendiaries ?”’ 

** You play your part well,’’ retorted:the officer ; 
** you haye probably been an actress; but I tell 
you again, it won't do. We know that this house 
has beet a regular den of Communists, men and 
women both, and the women worse than the 
men. We've trapped you all, at last.’’ 

“Good God,’’ cried Irene, clasping her hands, 
and for the first time, realizing her peril, “Ia 
Communist !’’ 

But immediately she rallied. She came of a 
race that never flinched in face of danger. 

‘‘IT demand to be taken before your superior 
officer, before some court; I demand to have 
witnesses sent for, in order to be identified; I 
appeal—” 

‘Come, come,’’ cried the officer, losing all 
temper, and rudely seizing her by the shoulder, 
“«we’ve had enough of this. If we took every 
Petroleuse before a court, the judges wouldn’t get 
through, till the Day of Judgment. No, we 
make shorter and sharper work of them. Here, 
Jean, Roberte, take hold of her, one on each 
side, and bring her along, and make them all 
fallin. We'll march the gang, at once, to prison, 
and start them for the convict’ ships, to-morrow ; 
that is, unless some of them are shot first.’’ 


Il. 
The old coachman waited for his mistress, hour 
after hour, but in vain. Noon struck; the 





**T ought to:have refused to let-her out of my 
sight,’’ said theold coachman, with tears.- ‘It 
is all my fault! I have: known her since she 
was a baby on her mother’s knee. Would that 
the vicomte was here !’’ 

The mention ‘of the vicomte suggested to the 
butler a gleam of hope. ‘‘ Let us send for him,” 
he said. «“ Yes,’’? answered the cook, “ write.” 
‘How little you know,’ replied the butler, 
pompously ; “the telegraph is the thing; that is 
twice as quick.”’ So the vicomte was telegraphed 
for. ‘But it will be two days before he can get 
here,”’ said the butler; ‘alas, alas !’’ 

Meantime, Irene, lost in a mob of prisoners, 
was being marched to the temporary jail pro- 
vided for convicts. As the procession passed 
along the streets, it was joined by other captives, 
for the raid had been a thorough one, and before 
long, the numbers arrested reached a hundred 
and more. All ages, and both sexes, were 
huddled together in this motley crowd. There 
was the old hag, who had looked down on Irene 
from the fifth story; and there were young girls, 
hardly out of childhood, but still old in vice. 
There were gray-headed men, with faces besotted 
with drink ; and youths just verging on manhood, 
but with the low, beetling brows of generations 
of inherited passion and crime. Among the 
misguided Communists, there were, perhaps, 
some who were actuated by noble ideas, however 
visionary ; but there were none of these in that 
sad procession; for there, only the thief was 
seen, or the drunkard, or the assassin, in short, 
human nature in its lowest and most bestial state. 
The very contact with such characters brought up, 


afternoon waned away; the twilight came. Next, { as she had been, made Irene shudder with horror. 
the street-lamps were lit, stretching, in a long: Arrived at the gloomy edifice, which had been 
line of light, down the broad avenue. Still the { set apart for a temporary jail, the prisoners were 
marquise did not come. It was impossible for a. the men being told off into one vast 
him, meantime, to leave his horse. Continually, : hall, the women into another. Before being 
he acedsted the passers-by with questions, but ‘ thrust into this crowded and stifling apartment, 
no one had seen the lady he described, or heard ; Irene made another appeal for liberty. This 
of her. Towards the middle of the afternoon, ; time it was the jailer she addressed. 
he was told that a raid had been-made, in some But that functionary, on hearing what she had 
streets near, and a large number of Communists ' to say, only shook his head. He did not look 
arrested; but he did not connect this, in any way, } like a hard-hearted man, or an unjust one, and 
with the disappearance of his mistress. The } that was why Irene had addressed him, rather 
conclusion he finally came to was that she must {than the new officer in command. But the 
have been waylaid, and murdered. atrocities of the Communists had been so great, 
At last, long after dark, he abandoned his! the horror of them was so universal, that, for 
post, and returned to the Rue Honore, to consult the time, even the best men lost their balance, 
his fellow-servants. But they were simple rus- } and were cruel and vindictive. 
tics like himself, who had come up to Paris, from ‘But I am the Marquise de Villeroy,’ she 
the chateau, and knew nothing of the ways of} urged. ‘You have only to send to my hotel, in 
the great city. Neither the butler, nor the cook, } the Rue St. Honore, and the servants will testify 
could give him any advice. All were equally {to it. Do not, I beseech you, thrust me in here, 
bewildered. “with these wretches.” 
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“Ma foi! 
she?’ cried a virago, who had’ overheard her, 
interposing, with armsa-kimbo. «It is the dress 
of an aristocrat,’ contemptuously, “is it not? 
I hate all aristocrats ; but they do one thing well, 
at least; they dress richly; they don’t go about 
masquerading in shop-girl’s clothes.” 

«There, go away, and leave her alone,” said 
the jailer, pushing the virago aside. 

‘You will send then?’ began Irene. 
will ask—”’ 

“No, I won’t, and I haven’t the time; it 
would be as much as my place was worth. But 
that’s no reason why this she-devil should insult 
you.” 

‘“« My friends will pay you handsomely. They 
will make you comfortable for life,’’ breathlessly 
cried Irene, taking him by the sleeve. ‘In the 
name of the Holy Virgin, I implore—” 

“Tut, tut,’ retorted the man, shaking her off, 
“don’t talk nonsense. You look as if you could 
make me comfortable for life, don’t you? The 
hag was right. _Marquises don’¢ dress like you. 
There! You force me to be rude.” 

He thrust her from him, shut the door, and 
double-locked it. Reeling backwards, Irene 
staggered against the virago, who stepped aside, 
and with a mocking curtesy, said : 

“Madame le Marquise is drunk, she cannot 
keep her feet. Come here all, and look at 
madame.” 

They crowded around Irene, old and young, 
all in the guise of women, not one a woman at 
heart any longer. Her assertion of rank, 
repeated from one to another, was hailed with 
shouts of derision. No one believed her; but 
they hated her none the less; they hated her, 
the more, because she thus seemed to disown 
them. They hustled her here and there; they 
turned her around and around, ‘to see,” as 
they said, “what an aristocrat looked like;’’ 
they curtesied before her, holding wide out their 
skirts, and stooping to the very ground, with 
satiric speech and laughter. ‘Will Madame le 
Marquise be served?’ they cried. ‘Call 
Madame le Marquise’s carriage?” ‘Ha! his 
majesty, the emperor,’ and at the name a howl 
of rage went up, “is waiting fo give audience to 
Madame le Marquise.”’ 

Irene made no reply, in words, to these 
assaults. She held her hands up in front of her 
face to protect herself, and retreated to a corner. 
Think of her situation! Tenderly, luxuriously 
nurtured, and now beset by this vile crew. She 
heard coarse words whose meaning she did not 
understand even. The faces all around her were 
such only as are seen in nightmare dreams. She 
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She looks like a marquise, don’t } could think of nothing living so horrible, unless 


to be in a madhouse, and at the mercy of its 
frantic inmates. 

The virago, who had first led the assault, had, 
meantime, seized Irene by the shoulder, to drag 
her from her corner. In doing this, the sleeve 
gave way, and through the rent, the delicate 
cambric of her under-garment was seen. - 

« Ah, ha!l’’ cried the virago, ‘‘the truth is out, 
at last. She is some lady’s maid, who hus stolen 
the under-clothing of her mistress.” 

“Or worse,’ howled another, thrusting her 
finger at her, with a leer. ‘Some cast-off—? 

All the pride of Irene’s long-descended ances- 
try blazed up. She turned on this speaker a 
look of withering scorn. She could not have 
helped it, even if she had known that, the next 
instant, she would die for it. 

«You needn’t look at me, like that,’’ shouted 
the woman, darting at Irene’s face, with nails 
that were as large and sharp as the talons of a 
vulture. ‘I am an honest woman, I would have 
you know, and not some fine aristocrat’s leman, 
like others. .A pretty thing for you to look down 
on us! You are a traitor, and ought to die. 
Let us ourselves .do justice on her,’’ she cried, 
turning tothe others. ‘‘ Liberté, egalité, fraternité. 
Houp-la !”’ 

“No, no,” said the elder virago, interposing, 
with a sardonic laugh; ‘they'll save us the 
trouble, if we wait till to-morrow. We'll tell 
them what a Petroleuse she has been. Do you 
know, Madame le Marquise,’’ with another mock- 
ing curtesy to her, ‘‘ what they do with such as 
you?” 

Irene, for answer, only shrank closer into her 
corner, and drew her torn dress together over her 
shoulder. If there had been a single heart there 
that had not long before been hardened into cal- 
lousness, it would have been melted into pity. 

_ “They do this,” said the virago, pushing close 
up to Irene, who pressed herself flat against the 
wall, to avoid the hag. ‘They'll put you up 
against a wall, just as you have put yourself now, 
only with your face to it, for you'll not have the 
courage to look at them, and then the soldiers 
stand off a piece, and present their guns—so,” 
imitating the levelling of muskets, ‘and ping— 
ping—all is over !” 

Trene clasped her hands before her eyes, shud- 
deringly, while the virago and her crew howled 
with delight. ‘Yes, my dainty little marquise,” 
added her tormentor, with a last curtesy, 
“that’s the way they'll fix you, to-morrow.” 
And a roar of triumphant laughter echoed her 
words. 

But the mob of raging women, infuriated, not 
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less by their own peril, than by the serene and 
lofty pride of their victim, grew, at last, tired, 
and left Irene to herself. She crouched down in 
her corner, chilled with cold, hungry with long 
fasting, feeling degraded in spite of herself, by 
these vile associates, and began again to think of 
her situation. 

Yes! it was not improbable that she would be 
shot, to-morrow, and without trial. She had 
heard of numerous such instances, Always, 
when caught red-handed, the Communists were 
thus shot.. Often, even when not so caught, they 
were, on the accusation of accomplices or pre- 
tended witnesses, summarily executed in the 
same way. And here were these women, one 
and all, ready to swear against her! What hope 
of escape was there? ‘Oh! if only Henri knew 
— if only I could get word to him,’”’ she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro; and she pressed her 
hands against her eyes, to keep back her tears, 
lest her tormentors should see her weakness. 

Morning at last came. A scanty breakfast was 
served out to the prisoners. Irene could not eat, 
although faint with hunger. The coarse fare ab- 
solutely repelled her. The women were then 
told to file out through the door. An order has 
come for your deportation,’”’ said the turnkey, 
‘‘and you are to march at once. Come, hurry 
up! What are you waiting for, you—you—”’ 

‘Oh, it’s the marquise—Madame le Marquise,” 
said the old virago, tauntingly, turning around. 
**‘T told her she was to be shot, for never was 
there such a Petroleuse, and she’s waiting, you 
know, for the executioners.”’ 

“Get on with you, you old hag,” said the 
jailer, thrusting the virago away. ‘Can’t you 
let the woman alone? What, isshedrunk? Has 
she had absinthe hidden on her person ?”’ 

For Irene was tottering, as if she would fall. 
She had, when the jailer first addressed her, 
started forward, with clasped hands, to make a 
last appeal to his humanity; but the virago had in- 
terrupted her; and now the words, not less than 
the inexorable manner of the custodian, con- 
vinced her that her prayer would be in vain. No 
wonder she staggered and was faint. 

“ Here, two of you women take her by the arm, 
one on each side; and stay, put her in the middle 
of the gang—so; and now forward, march !’’ 

The terrible procession filed out. What with 
the ingrained brutality of all but Irene, and what 
with the night of suspense, which, in spite of 
their attempts at jest, had been one of terror, the 
women looked, one and all, like losts spirits, wild 
with rage and despair. They acted, too, as such. 

They knew now their doom, and that there was 
no hope; and to many of them exile was even 
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worse than death. Some tried to hide their 
emotions by singing songs of the Commune, wild, 
frantic melodies, with wilder words; some 
laughed, half idiotically ; some cursed, yes! even 
though women; some danced, as if going to a fes- 
tival. Itwashorrible. And Irene, half-fainting, 
and dragged, rather than led along, looked, with 
her soiled and torn dress, her scarred face, and 
her aspect of utter hopelessness, hardly less de- 
graded and abhorrent than the rest. 

The procession filled the middle of the street, 
files of soldiers walking on each side, and a 
strong guard preceding and following. It was so 
early, that few people were abroad, and those 
who were, turned shuddering away. 

The fresh air, notwithstanding all she had 
suffered, and was still suffering, gradually 
revived Irene, At first, her eyes had been cast 
on the ground, in despair. Now, she lifted them, 
wearily, and looked around, 

A church was directly in front, with a wide 
flight of steps leading up to its doorway, and 
just as the procpssion reached it, and was about 
to turn down a side-street, Irene became conscious 
of two gentlemen, who had taken refuge on the 
steps, to avoid the throng. One was a short, 
stout man, with spectacles; he was well advanced 
in years, and was talking earnestly. The other 
was tall and soldierly, still in the prime of early 
manhood, and was listening intently. This one 
—could it be? Yes! Oh, blessed sight, it was 
Henri! 

Irene had thought him hundreds of miles away, 
down in Brittany. But here he was, only a few 
feet distant! God had answered her prayer. 
In a moment more she would be free. She had 
only to call, he had only to recognize her. 

‘“‘Henri! Henri!” she cried. ‘ 

As she spoke, she tried to break from the 
women who held her by either arm. 

But amid the songs, and wild laughter, and 
mad shouts of the half-insane procession, her 
appeal was unheard. The vicomte continued to 
listen to his companion, and did not even lift 
his eyes. 

“Henri! Henri!’ 

Her heart was in her throat, almost choking 
her; for now they were opposite the church 
steps, and still he had not heard her. 

“ Henri!” 

Her voice rose to a scream. 

Still the vicomte stood, without raising his 
eyes. He heard, in a dreamy sort of way, the 
tramp of the prisoners, and what seemed to him 
their demonical laughter ; and with every instinct 
revolting at the scene, he studiously refrained 
from looking up. 
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« Henri! Henri!” ‘‘Surely,” cried the vicomte, ‘some one 

The cry, hoarse with despair, cut sharp and } called, ‘Henri?’ And from the midst of that 
high through the noises of the crowd, It had $ horrible mob.”’ 
already attracted the attention of the nearest; ‘I heard some mad woman shriek,” answered 
officer, and now, at this repetition of it, he — companion. ‘But I couldn’t make out what 
rushed up, with drawn sword. she said.” 

«Js that woman mad?’ he cried. ‘ We'll ‘No, the thing is impossible,’’ continued the 
make short work of her,’’ with an oath. ‘Mon; vicomte. ‘‘ Yet—there again—and this time it is 
Dieu, how she hewls!”’ Carnac. Great God—’ 

“Henri! Henri! Carnac!” As he spoke, he broke away. 

Irene had torn herself loose: her bonnet hav-; ‘You will get into trouble,” said his compan- 
ing fallen off, her tresses were streaming wildly : ‘ion, following. “Fortunately, they know me.” 
her arms were extended frantically towards the § Breathlessly, the vicomte dashed down the 
church. To a stranger, who did not know her ; steps. Breathlessly he forced his way through 
tragedy, she looked like some mad Moenad. the crowd, which had come to a sudden halt. 

Tramp, tramp went the procession. That { ‘Some one has fainted,’ said one. ‘Some 
part, in which Irene was, had already passed the woman gone mad with despair,” said a soldier, 
church, and had turned down the side-street.; with a shrug. In a moment, the vicomte had 
She was looking back, with outstretched arms, ; gained the centre. of the crowd, the soldiers 
still frantically calling her lover’s name, when the } making way, less for him than for the little 
officer, pushing his way through the throng of : man behind him, whom all seemed to know. 
prisoners, reached her, and put his hands A moment more, and Irene’s prostrate form 
roughly on her mouth to gag her. was before him. He knew the slender, graceful 

“Carnac! Carnac!’’ she cried, with one, last ; figure; the delicate complexion; the high-bred 
despairing shriek, that rose to the very heavens. ; features—notwithstanding the torn. dress, the 

Then the brutal hand of the officer was on ; scarred face, the dishevelled hair. 


her throat, and she knew that all hope was gone. a Great heavens,’ he cried, almost frantic, 
Her lover had not once looked up. ‘¢what does this mean? Stand back. It is the 
She threw up her hands, gave a choked cry, { Marquise de Villeroy, my betrothed.” 
and sank, senseless, on the ground. As he spoke he stooped, and taking Irene’s 
lifeless form in his arms, looked up, defiantly, at 
IIil. the officer. 
The great statesman, who had been conversing The vicomte’s emotion, his air of authority, 


with the vicomte, was endeavoring to convince ; his confirmation of Irene’s statement, carried 
the latter, that a republic was the only thing, at conviction to the crowd, which fell back. Even 
present, possible for France. ‘You are a legiti- ; those vile wretches were awed. 

mist, by the traditions of your family,’’ he said, Only the officer remained untouched. He be- 
‘though not an impracticable one; and, there- } gan, pompously : 

fore, I appeal to you. You can exercise great “IT would have you know—” 

influence among the deputies, especially those; But he never finished the sentence. The 
from Brittany. It is for this I have beat up ; vicomte’s companion had now reached Irene’s 
your quarters, as you would say in the army, ; side, and the moment the officer saw this new 
early in the day; and have asked you to walk ; intruder, he fell back, abashed, taking off his cap. 
with me to the station, on your way to Versailles. “Mon Dieu!’ cried the great statesman, 
But I shall have to stop, I’m afraid, till these $ stooping over Irene, his voice shaking with 
prisoners have passed. Aren’t their wild outcries ; horror, ‘it is the Marquise de Villeroy. How did 
terrible? One hardly knows whether most to sie come here? What does it mean?” 

pity or abhor the wretches.’’ He turned, sternly, to the officer. The latter 

‘‘ Abhor their principles and conduct, but pity peomered before him. ‘ I—I—was only obeying 
them individually,” said the vicomte. ‘Poor, } orders,” he stammered, “and we thought her—we 
deluded—” were told—”’ 

He stopped, suddenly, and grasped his com- ‘‘ Never mind what you thought, or were told,”’ 
panion’s arm. The end of the procession was, ange the intruder, sternly. ‘I will see to 
at that moment, wheeling around the corner. ; all that. Make way, there. Vicomte, follow me.” 
The steady tramp of the soldiery that brought up The vicomte bore his precious burden around 
its rear, was already beginning to predominate ; the corner, and paused at the foot of the church 
over the songs, and laughter, and shrieks. ¢steps. A cab was passing, and he hailed it. 
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«Her hotel is but a short distance off,” he { clung to that hand, as if, without it, there was no 
said, hurriedly, ‘‘ and it would be better to take safety; and the medical man had said, “ Best so, 
her there, at once, where she can have her own ; best so; Jet her sleep here, and holding to it: it 
maid, I think she is coming to, even now.” will do her more good than all my pharmacy.” 

«Then I will go,” answered the'great states-; It was a long time before [rene recovered en- 
man, ‘ but I will send, this evening, to know how } tirely from the shock of that awful day and 
she is, Poor child!’’ $ night. But when she had become strong enough 

He bowed and left, and as he went down the } to bear the journey down to Brittany, and when 
broad avenue, he heard, from the side street, the } she began to mix among the dependents she had 
tramp of the procession, which had again begun ; { known from childhood; when she walked in the 
to move, and over all, the songs, and laughter, fees where she had sought for wild-flowers as 
and curses, and horrible din. i girl; then the bloom came back again to her 

The cab had hardly started, when Irene faintly cheeks and the elasticity to her step. 
opened her eyes. But she was still bewildered. { The vicomte’s election had been arranged 
She only recognized Henri in a confused way. sooner than he had expected; and he had hur- 

-“It is over then,” she whispered, clinging to ‘ ried to Paris at once, arriving at dawn. He had 
him, “ a am in heaven—and with you—oh! : first, however, to go to Versailles, before he could 
Henri— | seek Irene. But for the accident of meeting her, 

Then she fainted away again, this time with they might never have seen each other again. Of 
joy. She did not revive until they reached her } ; course, he had received no telegram. 
hotel, and her cousin had carried her in, and laid ; The marriage took place as originally arranged, 
heron a lomge, in her own salon. Here she { and though the duties of the vicomte called him 
heaved a deep sigh, and opened her eyes, and often to Versailles, and Irene always accom- 
recognized them all, one by one—Henri kneeling { panied him, yet the chief part of her life has been 
beside her as he chafed her hands, her maid ! spent in Brittany, where her wealth enables her 
weeping over her, as she bathed Irene’s forehead, {to ameliorate the condition of scores of her 
and the old butler, standing a little way off, his ; father’s people, and also to restore, in great mea- 
gray head shaking, with emotion, as in palsy. _{ sure, her ancestral home. 

“What is it? Why do you all look so at me?” ; She has two sons and a daughter. The elder 
said Irene. ‘‘Ah, Iremember. I have had a bad } boy will inherit his father’s title, and half the 
dream.’’ She shivered, like one struck by a sud- | property, and the younger the chateau and de- 
den chill, and glanced around, as if dreading to : pendencies of his mother. The daughter, though 
see horrible spectres, still only an infant, is, in the fond opinion of her 

“Itisallover. It will never come again,” said ; doting parents, reserved for some exceptionally 
Henri, soothingly. ‘You are safe now. When } high and happy destiny in marriage; and we are 
you are rested, you can tell us all about it.” $ quite sure she will deserve it, if she grows up to 

“Oh!” replied Irene, with another shiver, $ resemble Irene. 

“the vile women, the loathsome words. Are you; This is no fancy sketch. We literally “tell the 
sure it will never come back ?” tale as twas told to us,” except that we have sub- 

They quieted her at last. A physician had ; stituted fictitious names for real ones. Alas, it 
been sent for, and now arrived, and when he had } is only one of a hundred others that ended far 
given her a sleeping potion she sank into slumber, } more tragically, at that awful time. The world 
her hand close clasping that of Henri. They had } will never know half the horrors of Tux 
proposed to carry her to her chamber; but she ‘ Communs. 

















MY LOVE. 


BY MARY MIDDLEMORE. 


Nigartncatr that singest, Surely, ever after, 
Glad, blithe-hearted thing, Envy thou wouldst know! 
Fitting hither, thither, 
In the summer weather, Rare red rose that reignest, 
On untiring wing, Queen of the parterre, 
Half thy sweetness failest, 
Shouldst thou hear my darling's Half thy beauty palest, 
Voice, so sweet, so low— When my love is near! 
Hear her lightsome laughter?! ° 
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BY FRANK LE 


A yeEttow glory bathes the whole landscape. 
Every object is so completely permeated thereby, 
drowned therein, that even the twin cypresses, 
which keep guard down by the gates, look more 
like golden fountains than their ordinary solemn 
selves. It is Florence at her best. 

Fields and woods quiver with an amber radiance. 
The stretch of highway is a band of dazzling ; 


E BENEDICT. 


She is not given to such weakness, poet though 
she be. The sternest offspring of Common-sense 
and Common-place, who ever despised poetry, 
could not more carefully ignore such visionary 
folly than it is her habit to do. 

She has everything this world can give, except 
the one thing, which could make her gifts worth 
possession. She is so beautiful, that many a 


light. The river in the mid distance is a halo. { man has made a pilgrimage to Dante’s city, just 
Miles beyond, appears asweep of burnished roofs { to drive himself mad by the sight of that loveli- 
and glittering walls, with Giotto’s tower and the } ness, which he had again and again sworn to his 


vast dome of the cathedral rising in the centre; 
while on the height above, San Miniato’s church 


seems floating in space, glorified, transfigured. 


The great villa is still as an enchanted palace. 
The silence would be oppressive, were it not for 
the chime of the fountain in the court; and that 
resembles rather the echo of silver bells, ringing 
somewhere up in heaven, than any earthly sound. 
The very cicalas are dumb. The nightingales, 
that live in the wood at the back of the house, 
are voiceless, though as a rule they sing all day 
amid its twilight; but the glory has flooded even 
those shadowy recesses, hushed the nightingales, 
and astonished the faun, who watches there in | 
his cold, white marble, with his finger on his } 
laughing lips. 

The ground floor of the villa is almost entirely § 
given up to a vast entrance-hall, that is paved 
and lined with spotless marble, and adorned by 
marvellous frescoes that Filippino Lippi painted ; 
a stately range of bluish-gray pillars on either 
side, giving the place a solemn, temple-like ap- 
pearance, which is increased by statues of an- 
tique gods, whose stone semblances, carved by 
inspired hands, are left to us as memorials of a 
faith which the world has outgrown and forsaken. 

The bronze doors are ajar. The gates of the 
court-yard are set wide, and frame in the picture 
of plain and river, and San Miniato’s hill, Elinor 
Dane sits where she can look out across the land- 
scape—sits motionless as the gods in their niches, 
or as if she were the priestess of the temple which 
they guard; sits and dreams, with open eyes, 
seeing the beauty and the present scene, yet en- 
grossed by a vision more real than aught about. 
The old home across the seas—the old life—the 
old hopes and aims—ay, the old love, and its 
happiness, and the bitter pain—they have all 
come up and hold her fast in their thrall ! 





soul he would avoid forever. She is so famous, 
that fanciful young people, bringing their enthu- 
siasm to be heightened by the Italian air, stray 
out to look at the house where she lives, with the 
same tender awe which stirs their souls when 
they gaze at the ancient palace, which is sancti- 
fied by the memory of England's greatest woman. 
She is so rich that society —that blindest, stupidest, 
most superstitious devotee—is eager to put its neck 
under her foot, and grins a ghastly smile, through 
its paint, in abject effort to ingratiate itself in 
her favor. She provesa very unsatisfactory deity. 
Society has difficulty to win so much as a glance, in 
answer to its prayers; but it is all the more devout, 
for that very reason. To be sure, it solaces it- 
self for her indifference by gossip and scandal; but 
these do not interfere with its worship, any more 
than the habit, which the Neapolitans have of oc- 
casionally spattering Saint Januarius’s statue with 
mud, weakens their cult for the priestly martyr. 

All this Elinor Dane possesses, and yet is not 
happy. Many people would say that, having so 
much, she ought to be content; but all her 
beauty, her fame, her riches, only reuder the 
real want more apparent, just as a stained carpet 
would look still uglier in a gorgeously furnished 
room, than in a meagre chamber, or a weed more 
unsightly in a garden of beautiful flowers, than 
in a bare, arid field. Ah! she lacks something 
to fill her heart. Only love can do that, though 
we try all sorts of makeshifts to supply its place, 
from pleasure to duty, according to our natural 
tastes, or the necessities of our lives. But the 
pain and dreariness are not banished by either. 
Our eyes see them all the while, whether we 
feast with epicureans, or watch by the sick and 
needy ; there they are to haunt.us, like skeletons 
showing through the veil, under which we have 


{ tried to conceal their grim awfulness, 
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What set Elinor dreaming of those old memories, 


- from which, as a rule, she keeps her gaze so care- 


fully averted? Ah, yes, she knows now! She 
has roused herself for an instant from her revery 
to recall its cause. 

This morning she drove into Florence, and went 
to the Pitti Gallery, to spend an hour with her 
pictures. In the great room, where St. Mark 
sits wrapped in prophetic vision, while Del Sarto’s 
Luerezia watches him with a scornful smile on 
her cold, beautiful mouth, and the Women at the 
Sepulchre stand unconscious of both, Elinor came 
suddenly upon two young people straying about 
—two strangers—so occupied with each other, 
that they neither noticed her, nor the marvels 
they had come to study. Such a youthful, blest 
couple, wrapped in the opening loveliness of their 
bewildering dream, one needed only to glance in 
their faces to be sure of that! Their hearts had 
just spoken; there was neither earth, nor past, 
nor future visible to them; just heaven and they 
alone therein ! 

She watched them, at first with a sort of 
pleasure, then with pity, then pain. Then she 
took herself and her suffering away. It seemed 
wrong to let so black a shadow hover near their 
elysium, unconscious as they were of its presence. 

She had seen enough, for one morning, ay! too 
much. So she returned sadly to her empty home ; 
and for hours she has been seated in the entrance 
to her silent dwelling, gazing out upon the lovely 
scene, that has only made a background, against 
which the events of her past life have trooped 
slowly by, in weird, ghostly procession. 

She sees the phantom of her childhood—the 
shy, morbid, visionary little creature, that lived 
like an alien beside her own father’s hearth, as 
misplaced and unappreciated as a song-bird, 
dropped by accident in the nest of a family of 
chattering daws. Had there been any possibility 
of the father’s ever attaching himself to this 
odd fledgling, the step-mother stands between 
and prevents it; she hated Elinor’s mother, and 
she hates the dead woman’s child, all the more 
because she is childless herself. Unnatural as it 
sounds, the one pleasant memory of those early 
days is connected with her father’s death bed. 
During his final illness, he will have her beside 
him ; partially wandering in his mind, as he is, 
he knows her; knows her even when he does not 
recognize the wretched wife, who, whatever her 
faults, at least loved him with the full passion of 
her fierce, untamed nature. She cannot come 
between them now; she has to stand aloof, and 
unheeded ; « Amy’s little one” is all the world 
to him; his last glance for her; his last words 
the utterance of her name. 








After his death, life becomes somewhat more 
gracious to the child. Human nature is so full 
of inexplicable contradictions, that it would be 
idle to wonder how it could be so, but once a 
widow, the step-mother remembers that Elinor is 
the daughter of the man she adored, and the 
child possesses a certain attraction for her, 
though all the while she cannot forgive her for 
being ‘‘ Amy’s little one.’ But whether in a 
mood to love or hate, she torments her charge 
always, and is most exacting and unreasonable 
when a spasm of remorseful tenderness seizes 
her. 

So childhood drifts on. When Elinor is eleven, 
Herbert North comes into her life, and from that 
time, its whole course changes—brave, handsome 
Herbert, five years older than herself, and so 
able to be her guide and counsellor as well as her 
friend. He and his half-brother, Leonard Dane, 
are relatives of Elinor’s step-mother, and circum- 
stances cause them to take up their residence in 
the neighborhood; but Leonard is already a 
dashing young man, who has no thoughts to 
waste upon children. 

As she grows a little older, Elinor learns, in 
her fanciful way, to compare the effect of 
Herbert’s companionship upon her existence to 
that of the sun upon a landscape hidden in mist. 
Whether against her own morbid temperament, 
or her step-mother’s injustice, he is always 
Elinor’s faithful ally ; and the child’s heart and 
soul develop and push on towards blossoming, 
like a flower that has been brought from darkness, 
and placed in the June light. 

Such happy years follow! Even when Her- 
bert’s collegiate terms begin, there is no break; 
for they live so near the university town, that 
the pair meet daily. She positively owes her 
education to him, rather than to the governess 
whom Mrs. Seymour is shamed into employing ; 
an expenditure which she finds it hard to pardon 
Elinor, as she grows parsimonious with the 
years. 

But when the girl is sixteen, a change comes. 
A distant relative dies, and bequeathes Elinor a 
great fortune; and as the guardian appointed is 
a kind, sensible man, and well acquainted with 
Mrs. Seymour’s peculiarities, he takes good care 
that Elinor’s home shall be made a very different 
place from what it had been, while comforts and 
luxuries depended on her step-mother’s whims. 

And now her seventeenth birthday rises. Ah, 
that day! How she had looked forward to it; 
for it is to witness Herbert’s return, after an 
absence of several weeks. It is the only time 
separation has disturbed ‘their peace, since the 
period when he first brought sunshine across her 
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solitary path, Herbert is twenty-two now, a 
man in every sense of the word, firm and self- 
reliant, youthful as he is. And he had founda 
sudden need of all these qualities, for a blow had 
just fallen, which must change all his hopes and 
aims, as completely as if his past had been a 
dream. 

His fortune had been in the keeping of an 
uncle, a rich and noted philanthropist, who had 
followed in the footsteps of so many of the 
prominent philanthropists of our day—employed 
charity and religion as a shield for villainy, and 
when he had ruined himself and his victims, 
put the crowning stroke to his wickedness by 
that most cowardly of crimes—suicide. 

This is the tidings which Herbert brings, telling 
his story calmly, and Elinor listens, mute and 

frightened. His plans are already formed; he 
"has obtained an opening in Australia, and he is 
going there, to follow up his fight with fortune ; 
going at once; no merciful delay can be granted ; 
on the morrow he must take his departure. 

Elinor is braye enough, but her courage yields 
now. 

*‘ Herbert !”’ she cries, ‘‘ Herbert !’’ 

The despairing wail, in which her bursting 
heart finds utterance, causes him to forget all his 
wise resolutions, his determination to depart, and 
leave his secret unspoken. He folds her in his 
arms, and pours out the story, whieh sounds at 
once new and yet familiar—slight marvel since 
they have been living it for years! 

‘And you must go—you must?’’ she asks, at 
last. ‘‘Why I, at least, am rich—we had 
forgotten that—why should you leave me, 
Herbert ?”’ 

But that is impossible. She realizes that he is 
right, after he explains to her that they are too 
young to marry; that for him, at his age, to 
settle down, and live upon her fortune, would be 
a disgrace; no, he must go; and she must prove 
her true, brave self, and help his strength with 
her own. 

Mrs. Seymour enters suddenly, and finds 
Elinor weeping in Herbert’s embrace, and has 
difficulty to hide her angry astonishment. 

Margaret,” cries Elinor, calling her step- 
mother, according to habit, by her christian 
name, ‘‘ he is going away—Herbert is going—he 
is ruined !’’ 

Then the dismal tale is told, and Margaret 
listens, concealing her satisfaction under a very 
pretty pretence of sympathy. She is content 
with anything that separates the young pair, and in 
her wisdom she receives, with apparent approval, 
the news of their engagement, and promises Her- 
bert to take tender care of his treasure, till he 




















can come back and claim her. Three years hence 
is the time they set—three years ! 

The day passes. The morrow comes. Mar- 
garet is very kind. She accompanies Elinor to 
the great city, so that the girl may see Herbert 
up to the moment of his sailing. Oh, that part- 
ing! It is over—Herbert is gone—and when 
Elinor’ wakens from her swoon, she is in the 
carriage driving homeward; Margaret’s arms 
are about her; Margaret’s voice is whispering 
comfort and hope; and all the while Margaret’s 
crafty mind is forming the plot which shall 
make this parting eternal, so far as the word 
can be applied to earthly things. 

It-is spring, when this sorrow falls. Before 
many weeks, Leonard Dane returns from his 
European wanderings, and condescends to pay a 
visit at the Hermitage. He is now a man nearly 
thirty, vicious, wicked, almost as completely 
wrecked in purse by his evil courses’ as he is in 
heart and mind; but smooth, plausible, able to 
act any part that interest may dictate, and 
handsomer even than Herbert, with his melan- 
choly smile, and his great, luminous, dark eyes, 
that might have belonged to a poet. 

Besides her dead husband, this cousin is the 
one human creature Margaret has ever loved. 
She knows him thoroughly—knows what his 
life has been; but by a strange ingenious per. 
versity, she pities, instead of blaming, and she 
means to carry the purpose she formed when 
Elinor blossomed into an heiress; she means him 
to become the master of this innocent girl and 
her fortune. 

Months come and go! In the lonely waiting 
of her life, Elinor finds Leonard Dane’s brotherly 
companionship the pleasantest, most unfailing 
solace. Margaret is kind, too. Letters reach 
the girl from Herbert, and time speeds on. They 
are going to Europe. Herbert approves of the 
plan, for he trusts his brother and their cousin, 
as implicitly as Elinor has learned to do. 

So Elinor’s eighteenth birthday arrives, and 
finds her in Paris. Leonard is there, too; his 
gifts are waiting for her when she wakes, this 
morning. She is anxious and troubled; it is 
some time since she has received letters from 
Herbert; but one will come to-day; she is cer- 
tain of that. So-she keeps herself cheerful, and 
after Margaret has been in to greet her, and 
bring presents and loving wishes, she sits down 
to write to her lover. 

How long she remains dreaming and writing 
she never knows. Margaret is in the room again. 
Leonard is there, also. She has only to look in 
their faces, to know that her birthday has been 
smitten by some awful curse. 
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« Herbert is dead !”’ she cries. 

** Not dead, but married,”’ they tell her. They 
show her the announcement in a newspaper. 
Leonard produces a letter, which he has received 
from a friend, giving the details of Herbert's 
marriage with a wealthy heiress in Australia. 

Elinor lives—that is so great a wonder to her, at 
first! She lives. She cannot even be ill. Her 
intense pride nerves her, and she teaches her soul 
to say that she despises her false lover—nay, she 
had never loved the man himself—only an ideal to 
whom she had given his name and likeness. 

A fortnight drags past. Margaret goes to 
Dresden, to visit a friend, and Elinor remains in 
Paris. Her old governess is still with her, and 
Leonard Dane remains also. It is only a week 
later that a telegram comes from Margaret—she 
is very ill—Elinor must hasten to her at once— 
there is no time to lose—any day may be her 
last. There is barely time to make hurried 
preparations, and catch the night train. That 
very morning, Miss Liscom, the ex-governess, 
has sprained her ankle, and cannot stir from her 
sofa; Elinor’s Normandy maid has been granted 
a holiday to visit her relatives; there is no one 
to take charge of the girl on her journey, except 
Leonard Dane. Whether she is violating any 
rule of convenance, in accepting this escort, 
Elinor is too confused and troubled to think; and 
Miss Liscom appears perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

So, that evening, they start on their journey, 
which lasts the night and the next day. It seems 
that Margaret is at a country house, miles distant ; 
there is a long drive to be taken on a dark, stormy 
evening. They reach a little hamlet; some 
accident has happened to one of the horses ; there 
are no others to be got; it appears, too, that the 
coachman has mistaken the route, and brought 
them a league out of their way. So they have to 
spend the night at the village inn, and Elinor is so 
exhausted, that even the next morning Leonard 
declares she must still rest, as he has sent a 
telegram to Margaret, and received an answer 
to say that she is better. 

But they reach their destination at last. They 
find Margaret in bed, but much less ill than Elinor 
expected, able indeed to sit up among her pillows, 
and indulge in violent hysterics; to upbraid 
Leonard, weep over Elinor, and protest that this 
unheard of journey, under his escort, will blast 
her darling’s reputation forever. 

Then Leonard tells the story of his love. He 
had never meant to do so. But he must speak 
now, since he has unintentionally brought trouble 
upon her; at least she must give him the right to 
watch over and guard her. 





It all comes about very quickly. She is more 
dead than alive; she hardly knew what to do. 
But there is one gleam of light, shining through 
the chaos of her misery. Leonard loves her— 
needs her; let her make some use, therefore, of 
her broken life ! 

So she isa bride. Leonard Dane is her hus- 
band. Some months have gone—how many she 
does not try to count; she endeavors to live only 
day by day, neither to look back, or forward, for 
already she has learned that the peace and rest, 
which were promised, are not to be hers. 

They are established, for the winter, in a villa 
on the Rivitra, within easy reach of Monaco; for 
Elinor finds that she has married a gamester, and 
begins to have warnings that this is only one, 
amid myriad vices, of which he is the slave. 

‘ Margaret is with them; kind and gentle some- 
times; at others capricious and fretful ; but what- 
ever her mood, always afraid of Leonard. Elinor 
can see that. She is afraid, she who never feared 
any human being! 

Elinor is seated alone in her garden, one beau- 
tiful afternoon. The house stands on a bold 
promontory, hanging out over the sea. Elinor 
has wandered down to the terrace, which was 
shaded by fragrant lemon trees; a wealth of ole- 
anders and graceful palms about; in front, the 
sweep of gorgeous tinted waters; above, the 
clear, sapphire sky, that looks, oh! so far off, 
with a single strong-winged bird floating slowly 
away into its heavenly brightness. 

She hears a step—hears her name uttered; 
turns, and sees Herbert North, standing before 
her. Herbert, stern and terrible as an avenging 
angel about to pronounce sentence upon her, for 
some unknown weakness or sin. 

How dares he come? How dares he thrust his 
cowardice, his falsehood, athwart the chill monot- 
ony of her life? She is so torn by conflicting 
emotions—a vague wonder that he should have 
the hardihood to gaze at her with such menacing 
reproof, chief among them—that she cannot even 
speak, and bid him go as she wishes to do—can- 
not so much as lift her hand in sign of scornful 
dismissal, any more than if her limbs were made 
of lead. 

Then his voice rings out, while his angry, dis- 
dainful eyes search, like a flame, through the 
mortal coldness, which freezes her very soul. 

“T would net believe it—the letter came, but 
I would not believe,” he says, slowly, and every 
word smites, like a knife, upon her heart. ‘I 


said I would come—I have made the journey— 
just to look in your face, in order that I might 
believe—I can now !’’ 

He payses, but she cannot speak—cannot stir. 
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After an instant which is like an age, she hears 
his voice again : . 

“TI do not curse you. Maybe God will not. 
But you have cursed yourself! Never a word to 
prepare me. The news of your marriage, written 
by him, too, at your request, because you were 
on the eve of a journey and busy! There you 
sit. Are you dumb? No matter, I can believe 
now—I can believe! And I was waiting—work- 
ing—hoping—for you—always for you—oh, the 
fools we men are! Not a thought, day or night, 
that was not yours. As soon'a doubt of God and 
heaven asof you. Andthentheend came! You 
flung the story of your falsehood down upon me, 
and had no fear of ghost or judgment, oh, you— 
woman—there is no other word can serve to 
name your weakness and your crime!” 

She hears. She comprehends that the letter, 
the newspaper announcement, were both false. 
But she cannot speak. As he turns away, she 
sinks slowly back in her chair; an insensibility, 
like that of death, envelopes her senses in its 
night. When she comes to herself, she is lying 
on the bed, in her room, and Margaret is hanging 
over her, in helpless terror. Leonard is there, too. 
She recollects everything. She rises, pushes 
Margaret back, and stands before her. husband. 

“Tt was a lie,”’ she says, in a cold, still voice. 
‘“‘ Herbert was not married, and you knew it.” 

He bursts out laughing. 

‘ All stratagems are fair in love and war,’’ he 
says. ‘My dear, you are my wife—I’d advise 
you not to forget it.” 

“From this moment, I will never see your 
face again,’’ she says. ‘‘No power can compel 
me to do that!’ 

He laughs, though his features work and dis- 
tort with a fiendish rage. 

“Elinor, don’t make him angry!’ shrieks 
Margaret. 

“ Be quiet,”’ he says. ‘* Listen, you, my wife! 
You will neither go away, ortry to keep your money 
outofmy reach. Ifyou do, I will bring lasting in- 
famy on your father’s name—your mother’s, too 
—for he had a wife living when he married her.”’ 

“Tt is true, Elinor—he has the proofs !’’ moans 
Margaret. ; 

‘I will believe neither of you,” answers 
Elinor. ‘ Your proofs are forged, like those you 
brought me of Herbert’s marriage! You cannot 
frighten me. You have had a child to deal with 
until now. But from to-day you have a woman, 
and a desperate one, too!’’ 

And Leonard laughs still, while through the 


echo of his terrible merriment Margaret shrieks 


in agony: 
“It is true, true! Elinor—your father—your 
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father! It was to save his memory, that I con- 
sented to deceive you. Oh, as you hope for 
mercy hereafter, help to save it now |” 

“I do not believe,” she replies, steadily ; but 
she does; for there is truth in Margaret’s face! 
She believes even before they show her the letters, 
the-legal documents, which she knows could not 
have been forged. 

After this, Elinor’s life is a blank, for many 
weeks. But memory and strength come slowly 
back. Even yet she cannot die. She is so 
young, so strong, she cannot die. 

“I could have walked through hell, that day, 
and never flinched,” once wrote Elizabeth Brown- 
ing; and beginning with her recovery, for five 
whole years, Elinor walks on in such an awful 
pilgrimage, as the poet pictured herself able to 
endure for perhaps an hour. 

There is nothing spared her—nothing! Neither 
his kisses, or loving words, when he chooses thus 
to torment her, any more than the evidences of 
his most repulsive vices, when their thrall is 
upon him, She lives, and in the world, too. 
The power that is within her wakes, and she 
gives her books to the public, and grows famous. 
Her very beauty seems daily to increase; and 
between his love and hate, the wretch who is 
her master, is little better than a madman. 

Five years go by. She is twenty-three—and 
then the end comes, as suddenly as the plunge 
into torment, Leonard Dane rides a steeple- 
chase; is thrown from his horse; is brought 
home to die. The injury is to the spine. He 
will linger for a day and night, perhaps, the 
physician says, suffering no pain. His mind, is 
perfectly clear; but if he were already stiff and 
cold, the end could not be more certain. 

Perhaps he has been mad, during these years. 
Elinor tries to think so, as she sits beside him; 
for he tells her that he has sent Herbert the true 
story of their marriage. ‘I didn’t want to,” he 
says. ‘If I had strength, I think Id kill you 
now, and take you with me.. But I had to let 
him know the truth !’’ 

The hours go on. She watches by his bed. 
There is no fear, perhaps no penitence even, 
unless the pitiful utterance of her name might. be 
thought to show such. 

‘‘Poor Nell, poor Nell!’ he says, sometimes, 
studying her face, with his dim, glazed eyes. 

He says it, at the last, just as day is breaking. 
The eyes, that are fastened so wistfully on her, 
brightens anew; a half smile softens the drawn 
mouth. , 

‘‘ Poor Nell!’’ he whispers again. 

Then the light dies out of his face,. and his 
soul has gone away to its own place: 
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Margaret enters a convent, and fasts; and 
prays, and scourges herself, and tries, by material 
penance, to find a little peace for her mind. And 
Elinor hopes she may attain it; so there is an 
end of her. 

The truth reaches Herbert, too late. He has 
really married now; married, out of pity, a 
helpless young orphan, whose heart he has 
unwittingly won; so there is an end, too. 

And the years go on—go on! A second for- 
tune is left to Elinor, far greater than that which 
Leonard dissipated, Her fame grows. Even 
her beauty seems more perfect. The years, the 
years! She is eight-and-twenty now—eight-and- 
twenty. 

So here she has sat, and watched the phan- 
toms of her youth flit past. She rouses herself 
now to a consciousness that she has wasted hours 
in this unprofitable employment. The sun is 
setting. Its last rays make a golden halo in the 
vestibule. Where she crouches, the shadows 
already lie heavily. 





‘Dear God,” she whispers, ‘‘at least, I have 
lived to be able to say, ‘Thy will be done’—life 
is not all a waste so!” 

She rises. As she turns to mount the stairs, a 
voice calls, through the stillness : 

‘* Elinor, Elinor !”’ 

She looks back. 

There, in, the flood of golden light, stands 
Herbert, His arms outstretched. 

She is dizzy and faint. But even in this, first 
instant, she realizes that.‘“old things have passed 
away, all things are new,” as said the Apostle. 
Death is past—lo! the resurrection. 

And as he folds her to his heart, in wordless 
happiness, the nightingales burst out in jubilant 
chant. The last, sunset glory fades, and through 
the great casement, at the back, the new moon 
looks,in, The fountain sings. The scented wind 
whispers its rejoicing. And there the two 
long parted ones stand together. 

«For God, who doeth all things in His season, 
doeth all things well!” 





SWEETHEART. 


BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


A TINY songstress on a swaying bough, 

Joyous with life in the soft breath of May, 
Sang, cheerily and clear, this morning through, 
A song I've heard her trilling many a day: 

“Sweetheart! sweetheart!” 


Not only mid the soft and fragrant breeze, 
Blowing across the roses of the spring, 
But while the fierce March storm-wind shook the trees, 
With silvery note unfaltering did she sing, 
“Sweetheart! sweetheart!” 


Tho’ oft I ask what Fortune doth provide? 
Or buildeth she her nest by cot or hall? 
She only turns her dainty head aside, 





And sings as if the one word answered all: 
“Sweetheart! sweetheart!” 


Thus ever sings my heart, thou clear-voiced bird, 
In unison with thee, the whole day long; 
Tho’ the hushed lips may utter ne’er a word, 
Yet with each pulse-beat thrills thy tender song: 
“Sweetheart! sweetheart !” 


Amid these spring days of exceeding peace, 
And through the far, dim length of coming years, 
Within my soul thy song shall never cease, 
But still sing on through joy, or care, or tears: 
“Sweetheart! es;eetheart !” 





AN 


BY E. 


Sweer “Summer's Farewell!” The name is so quaint, 
The rose-purple blossom so daintily trim; 
It. oddly reminds of some mnidenly saint, 
Demure and yet merry, and pretty, and prim! 
Some Huldah, Roxanna, or Hester so fair, 
Bright, busy and cheerful, yet modest and grave; 
A Mary for loving, a Martha for care, 
Fit either the storm or the sunshine to brave. 


At many a homestead, by window and door, 
It shares with the roses and lilacs a place ; 

The gray-haired, they love it, who planted of yore, 
The old-fashioned bud the new garden to grace; 





“OLD FASHIONED FLOWER.”’ 


MILLER CONKLIN. 


And father and mother pause by them, full oft, 
With slow steps and feeble, once steady and strong; 
And dim eyes grow brighter, stern glances grow soft; 
The Present fades out, while old memories throng. 


A glance at the flower, a waft of perfume, 
Hath power the pleasant old times to recall ! 

Old friends who were dear ones, old homes where ita bloom 
Made fragrant the garden, the parlor, the hal}! 

It brightened the bridal, breathed hope on the dead, 
Brought cheer to sick chambers, and gladdened the gay: 

‘Twas blooming and sweet, when the summer was sped, 
For grandmamma’s vases, or maiden's bouquet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Unait long-after midnight, the search along that 
epast, from the cliff to the,cove, was kept up; but 
without avail. The guard was earnest in the 
search, and the fishermen refused to go home or 
take rest until all hope left them. Then, one by 
one, they dropped off, wearily, and gave up the 
search—all but three. Old Winters had pushed 
a little skiff from the cove, and, pulling the oars 
himself, was searching the coast from the water. 
In and out, through the intricacy of the caverns, 
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manage the craft, and he was so pleased to steen 
her himself; still I—I should have known the 
danger, but my heart was full of other things. 
Oh, mother, mother, will you—will God himself 
ever forgive me that I gave him up to die?” 

‘*Gave him up to die? and you standing here 
alive?’ eried the woman, recoiling from his out- 
stretched hands. 

“‘ Don’t, mother, don’t; for more than the bit- 
terness of death is on me now. Before this hour 
to-morrow I shall not have a friend in the world, 


he' forced his way, lighting the blackness with a } if you turn from me.”’ 


single torch, and calling out till his voice was 
hoarse with unanswered shouts. 

Up among the rocks John Winters kept his un- 
yielding search, and there, also, Huldah wan- 
dered—sometimes alone, sometimes leading groups 
of her old friends, till at last they gave up hope- 
lessly, and she was left among those dark cavern- 
ous places quite alone, fighting with despair. 





“If [turn from you! Am I not-your mother?” 

“1 know, 1 know—as he was my comforter! 
But for all that, I left him to die.’ 

“‘ Left him to die—and saved yourself?’ 

The unhappy young man shrunk away from 
that look of horror, and covered his face with 
both hands. 

“Yes, mother, when I left him sitting there, 


Another, too, wandered drearily up and down ; with his hand on the helm, so confident and 
the rugged coast, striving to master the horror ; trusting, it was murder, but how should I know 
that had seized upon him with a suddenness that ; that? Even now, when I have looked on that 
threatened his reason. § boyish face, and heard the demon within him_ 
This was the young man, Keath Winters—but } speak out, 1 cannot believe it. Qne’s mind can- 
so changed, so smitten: down in his strength, that } not. strain to so great,a horror.” 
even the eyes of his own mother wandered over ; “ Keath, Keath—my poor boy. You are wild 
his face in that vague light, without recognizing } —you talk at random. The terrors of this night 
it, But only.at first. After a moment she knew ; have driven you mad.” 
her son, and throwing out her arms, fell upon; ‘Mad,’ he repeated, looking at her with piteous 
his bosom. ; wistfulness in his eyes. ‘‘ Ah, if it were only so! 
Oh, Keath, my son, my son! Where did ; But no, no, did I not stand face to face with his 
you leave him? Will he never be found ?” murderer up yonder. No, mother, lam not mad!’’ 
“ Never!’’ answered the young man, in a hoarse The woman looked at him, earnestly ; for there 
voice, so deep and solemn that the woman drew } was a faint light breaking through the gray of 
herself away from him, smitten by a new shock. ’ the east, and she could see that a wild gleam of 
“Never! Oh, Keath—you say. this?” hopé shot across the pallor of his features. 
‘God help us, mother! . what else;can I say?” A look of tender compassion came into her eyes. 
‘You were with him. Oh, Keath,.we trusted “It must. be—it must be! Your hands are 
in you se! Yet you are safe—and he? Boy— } hot with fever—your eyes are’ full of terrible 


boy, where. did you leave him? Answer me— } sadness—poor boy, my poor boy! When. day- 


apswer me!’’ 

** Mother, I left him on the beach.’’ 

“Thank God, then he is, safe !’’ 

“Safe! Yes, I thought it was safe.to let him 
have the helm when he wished it, and go out as 
he did. There was no need of more than one to 





light breaks you will talk less wildly. Come, 
now, set down here, and let. the cool wind from 
the’ water blow, over you.” 
The gentle mother would have drawn her son to 
a seat upon one of the rocks over which the turf 
had grown, but he resisted her seme ye 
5) 
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«But if I am mad—really mad, where is he? 
Where is Lord Colgate. Tell me that?” 

‘Oh, my son, I cannot tell you.” 

“They have searched for him all night, and 
have not found him, is that true, mother ?”’ 

“Yes—God help us! all night. Yet we have 
no trace of him, since you can tell us nothing.” 

«Since I can tell you nothing—oh, mother. 
How can I? Even you will not believe it. I 
cannot believe it myself, but this I know—Lord 
Colgate is dead.” 

Huldah dropped his hand, and cried out: 

‘* My son—my son, have mercy.” 

«‘Dead—dead! Deep down in the bottom of 
the sea—more than that, mother, they will prove 
that I did it.” 

** No—no,” exclaimed the shuddering woman, 
with a cry of anguish that failed to break into 
his wild speech, for he went on without heeding 
it. 

«*T, who loved him as no son ever loved his 
own father—who cannot remember a time when 
my heart did not leap at the sight of him, who 


Keath did not seem to be aware that his 
mother was gone, until a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice, full of calm, kindly inter- 
est, fell upon his ear; for that strange battle of 
thought was still going on in his mind. 

‘‘Now,” said the stranger, seating himself by 
the young man, ‘now that your mother is gone, 
and can no longer be pained by what you have 
to say, let us talk this matter over. She will tell 
you that I am a safe friend. My first wish is to 
find some news of the earl—” 

‘The earl—you mean Lord Colgate—there is 
no use in seeking for him; I tell you he is 
dead.’”’ 

“You know this.” 

“Know it, yes, if one can ever believe the 
voice or read the face of a friend.”’ 

This was a wild answer; but the man, who 
listened, did not at once accept it as the reply of 
a madman. No one, as yet, had been able to 
obtain any account of the accident that had un- 
doubtedly befallen the boat in which Lord Col- 
} gate had sailed out of the harbor. This young 





would have given the last drop of blood in my } man might be bewildered—nay, driven tempo- 
veins to save him—still I left him to meet death } rarily insane by the disaster that had followed ; 
as he could, so gentle, so helpless, too. Why, } but he was the only person from whom the facts 


mother, the last look that he gave me was a } could be obtained. And John Winters did not 


smile.”’ despair of getting at the truth, when the present 

‘‘Oh, Keath, Keath, this wild talk is killing } excitement had passed away. For a long time 
me,”’- exclaimed Huldah, now thoroughly im-} he sat by Keath in silence, searching that pale, 
pressed with the idea that this great trouble had } troubled face, with eyes so full of tenderness that 
effected her son’s mind. ‘You cannot know they must have effected the youth, in spite of his 
what you are saying—come home with me, and terrible preoccupation; for he looked up at last, 
rest. Come, dear, there may be news waiting.’ } met the whole force of that pose, and spoke 

The young man shook his head. almost quietly. 

**No, mother, the air is cool here. They will “‘She will not believe it. How can I make 
question me, and I cannot bear that, yet. Be-} any one believe that I killed him without being 
sides, did they not carry her—I mean our Delia } guilty.”’ 

—down yonder? I saw her lying dead under ‘* No one—least of all, your mother, will never 
the hoofs of his horse.” believe that you are guilty of anything,’ was the 

“I know—I.know. That, with the rest, was} soothing reply. ‘‘The worst that any one can 
enough to drive any one mad, but you shall not } suppose is that Lord Colgate perished by an ac- 
see her. You shall see no one but the old } cident.” 
grandfather. Come, now!” “An accident? No, it was not that.” 

‘‘Not yet—not yet. I must think. Leave me ‘* Not an accident ?”’ 
alone, mother.” *‘No. Accidents do not require preparation, 

“« Leave him to me ?”’ said the low, quiet Voice } craft, double treason. The man who saw Lord 
of John Winters, who had heard the last words } Colgate last knows that it was murder.” 
as he came around the shoulder of a broken “Murder!” 
rock, close by—‘‘as for yourself, let me entreat} “Yes. I stood face to face with him last 
you to go home at once, and, if you can, get} night, and saw murder in every feature, even 
some sleep. I will not leave the young man} before he spoke. He did not care to conceal 
till he is ready to come to you.’’ from me that it wasa murder. How could he, 

Huldah turned her eyes on the man with a} when he challenged me before all the tenants to 
look-of relief. give an account of Lord Colgate, proclaiming the 

* Yes,” she said, ‘I will leave him with you. } lie, aloud, that I was the person who went out 
In a little while you will bring him to me.” with him in the fishing smack, while poor Delia 
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Fitch was lying dead almost beneath the hoofs of 
his horse. It was a weird picture. Another 
wan would have shrunk from the first glance of 
that sadly pretty face, but he looked down upon 
it without flinching, though he had pretended to 
love the child.” 

«Then you did not go out with Lord Colgate?” 

“No! God forgive me.” 

‘Where did you leave him?” 

‘In the boat. I think that, in his kindness, } 
he saw that I wished to go elsewhere, and pre- 


¢ 


tended that he had a fancy to take the helm, that ; 





What was I better than other poor fisher’s boys 
that his magnificence should have almost made a 
gentleman of me?’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said the stranger, ‘‘he may have 
known your father.” 

The stranger’s voice trembled a little, and, 
though the lids drooped over his eyes, a faint 
flush stole around them. 

‘That may be true, of course it must be true ; 
for what was I more than any other lad at the 
cove, that my lord should have taken me up for 
especial kindness. But my father was only a 


i might be dispensed with. So just as she was ; fisherman, like the rest, until he took service at 


_ putting out I leaped ashore.” 


the castle, and became the young lord’s attend- 


The young man gave these particulars with ; ant, and went with him into the world almost 


gome degree of calmness, but when he finished ‘ 
drops of perspiration stood thickly on his fore- 
head, and his hand shook as he swept them off. 
«And this other man went with him,”’ said 
John Winters.. ‘‘Was he an experienced man. 
One of the cove people ?”’ 
«One of the cove people! Oh, I wish it had 


like a friend, as I have been, till now, with Lord 
Belus. Yes, I dare say it was for my father’s 
sake that this earl was so kind to me.” 

‘‘But your mother—was there nothing due to 
her?” 

Keath looked at the stranger in surprise. 

«Ah, I remember; my mother was here, and 





been. No; the person who went out with Lord 


you seemed to know her—that was why it be- 


Colgate, the last human being that ever saw him, | came easy to talk with you. Yes, my mother was 
° 


was Lord Belus, his half-brother.” 


a favorite and sort. of companion for the first 


John Winters gave a sudden start, and a: countess—Lord Colgate’s mother—and was often 


strange, swift light came into his eyes; but his 


up in London with her, while my father was in 


voice gave no indication of excitement when he { the young lord’s service. Oh, yes, he was sure 
spoke. ‘ to be kind to her for his own mother’s sake, but 
“You mean the younger son of—of the old { he is dead, and who will be strong enough to de- 


earl ?”’ 
$6 Yes.” 


fend her from this awful trouble? 
John Winters made no direct answer, but, sat 


‘A half-brother, by the last marriage. The } for a long time, with his face bent downward, 
youth who followed on horseback, when that ; lost in profound thought. Keath did not observe 


poor child was carried: home, last night.” 

“You saw him then. . You heard what he 
said,” questioned Keath, looking earnestly at 
the man for the first time. 

“Yes, I saw him, and recognized the family 
features. But with them a look—but no matter 
about that. I heard the young man when he 
questioned you, regarding the missing earl.” 

“And wondered that I could not answer ?”’ 

“T wondered at everything that happened last 
night, and can make nothing out clearly yet; 
except that there is great trouble and some mys- 
tery.” 

“Yes, it is.a mystery. I did not think such 
depth of crime could exist in this world. I can 
only fathom it as men look down an abyss, so 
deep that nothing but blackness can be seen ; 
but this I know: Lord Colgate is dead, and it 
is fated that I shall be accused of his murder. 
Can you imagine anything more horrible? Why 
he was the best friend—the grandest patron that 
ever a poor fellow had. Boy and man, I have 
never had anything but kindness from him. 


3 this; for the moment he ceased speaking, the ter- 
i rible anxiety that preyed upon him came back, 
and he forgot everything else. After awhile John 
‘ aroused himself and said, abruptly: 

‘And this young man is the next heir of 
; Trevylan ?”” 

‘«« He is even now the master of Trevylan; for 
Lord Colgate will never be seen again alive,’’ was 
the low, dejected answer. 

John arose to his feet. 

“‘Come,”’ he said, ‘the dawn is breaking, and 
this may be a hard day to face. Go home—go 
home, my lad, and do not despair of help if the 
thing you dread should happen.” 

Keath looked at his new friend with wistful 
sadness. The trouble upon him was so great that 
the strong, healthful confidence of the man was a 
support to him. 

«1 will go home; for they will need me there,”’ 
he said; ‘‘as for the help you speak of, it must 
come from heaven, if at all, for the only power- 
ful friend I had:is taken from me,’’ 

John Winters laid his large, brown hand on 
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the young man’s shoulder; the tenderness Of a } 
woman shone in his eyes, as he bent them on 
that young face, and in his very touch there was 
a caress. 

“Do not doubt that you will find friends—God 
always sends them in our need. Keep true to 
yourself, antl face whatever fate has for you like 
aman. Now, good-day.” 

“ Good-day. Are you’ going then?’ TI was al- 
most believing that I had found one of the friends 
that was to come to me from God.”’ 

John Winters smiled, and answered, gently : 

“Tt ‘may be so.”’ 

“Shall I never see you again?’ 

“Yes, we shall meet—never doubt that.” 

The two grasped hands as they spoke, and 
parted; the one walked hurriedly toward the 
cove, the other turned his face toward the castle, 
walking slow and thoughtfully. 





} 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Jonn Winters entered Trevylan Park by the 
old gate, through which Delia Fitch had gone to 
her death. The crowd had left it open, the night } 
before, and he passed through without hindrance, 
but not without a painful swelling of the heart. 
He kept along the brink of the river, being well 
acquainted with.the grounds, especially that por- 
tion in the neighborhood of the wilderness, where 
he had gone bird-nesting as a boy. There he rec- 
ognized the grand old trees, one by one, with a ; 





vague heartache. Under one he had sheltered 
himself, while tempting the small fish swimming 
up and down the stream, with the earth-worm 
writhing on the bent pin that ‘served him for a} 
hook. That splendid elm, towering above the | 
cedars, he had climbed almost to the rook’s nest; 
that swayed like an old basket, crushed and 
storm-beaten, among its topmost boughs. Even 
the blasted tree, with its gaunt arms stretehing } 
out from the trunk like a cross, was recognized 
in the distance, with a sort of weird satisfaction. 
Slowly, and with a feeling of deepened sadness, 
he kept along the path, wondering that years had 
left so little change there. 

When he came to the pool, where Delia Fitch 
had perished, his heart was very heavy with 
thoughts of the poor girl’s death, and her white 
fuee seemed looking up at him through the water, 
ashe gazed down upon it. He had never seen 
her, living, but the dead beauty of her face 
haunted him, even through all the causes for 
anxiety that beset his thoughts. Indeed it min- 
gled with and became a part of them. Had he 
not heard it whispered in the crowd the night 
before, that this orphan girl had loved the young 
man he had just parted witfi on the rocks, and 
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that this love had, in some way, led to her 
death ? 

The dawn had broadened now; a soft rose- 
color melted from the ‘east, and after that came 
arrowy gleams of sunshine, shooting through the 
trees, and touching the waters, here and there. 
How beautiful was the wilderness all around hin. 
The long rushes and spear-like flags, that grew 
close down to the pool, were heavy with the dew 
that pointed every one of them with drops more 
brilliant than diamonds. The branches overhead 
were quivering with dewy brightness ; birds were 
singing among them, and squirrels were running 
to and fro up the ¢rowded limbs. The soft, | 
sweet buzz of insect life was all around him, and 
one by one, he saw the water-lilies unfold their 
white chalices to be filled with sunshine, as if 
that young soul had not drifted from among them 
into the vastness of eternity. 

Nowhere was the least trace of struggle to be 
seen, save that a little way down, where the pool 
narrowed itself to a stream, once more the green 
lily pods were dragged and torn up by the roots, 
the red-brown of their underleaf turned upwards, 
while some of the buds swayed, unopened, on 
their twisted or broken stalks—killed in their 
first blossoming, as the human flower had been. 

John Winters turned his face another way, 
The very beauty of the scene was painful to him. 
The blasted tree stretching its gaunt limbs like a 
cross over his head was more in unison with his 
feelings. It was there the dog had stood, that 
night, howling forth his misery, and calling for 
help. He knew this by the broken twigs and 
patches of uprooted moss at his feet, which the 
faithful animal had torn up ‘in his agony of 
howling. 

In the loneliness of that spot, John Winters lin- 
gered, thinking over what he had heard, and 
striving to arrange some plan of helpfulness in 
his mind. At last, he left the old tree, against 
which he had been leaning, sought the broken 
traces of the ancient avenue, and pursued it till 
he reached the foot of the eminence which was 
crowned by the old castle. Here he came upon 
a low, stone building, so overrun with ivy and 
wild creeping vines, that little beyond the gray 
stones of the chimney, and a small window here 
and there could be seen of the building. 

“No change here,” muttered John Winters. 
“I might have gone away yesterday. I wonder 
if he has aged like my father. Ah, how sad it is 
to see them all white haired, and with shoulders 
rounded, under the burdens they once carried so 
lightly! I suppose Markham will be like the 
rest: worn out with a long life of work. Ah, 
there he is!” 
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Spite of his many causes for sadness, John 
Winters smiled, and his eyes brightened, when 
he saw the old keeper through the open door. 
He was sitting at his breakfast-table, by which a 
young boy was. stood, with a trencher of food 
before him, as he had stood many a time, when 
visiting the head keeper long ago. 

When the shadow of Winters’ tall form dark- 
ened the door, Markham looked that ways draw- 
ing his bushy brows together, as if frowning 
could aid his sight; while the boy stopped eating, 
and stood with the fork half-way between the 
plate and his lips, which fell apart, as if a spasm 
of dread had seized upon him. 

‘‘Good-morning, sir,’ said the old man, after 
satisfying himself that a stranger stood upon his 
threshold. ‘Who is it you may be seeking ?’’ 

Winters stepped across the threshold, and 
entered the little kitchen, with a bend of the 
head, made necessary by the low door. 

“Tam in search of the head keeper,”’ he an- 
swered, fixing his eyes upon the old man, and 
lifting the hat from his head, as if to invite 
scrutiny. 

“Well, you haven’t far to go, my man; for I 
am head keeper as yet, though it is not safe to 
say how long it will be before the place is open, 
now that the tomb down yonder may be opened 
again. Maybe that is what brings you to. Trevy- 
lan.” 

“No, I have not thought of that. Still it is 
employment that I am after, and I thought that 
you might take me in as under keeper. I know 
something of the business.”’ 

«Aye—aye, I shouldn’t wonder. Every man 
that can drive a cart, or fire at a hay cock, 
thinks himself fit to be keeper, in these days.” 

“But I really do know something of wood- 
craft, as you were used to call it.” 

“As I used to call it! Why, man, where did 
ye get. that, and how came ye to know what an 
old man may have picked up from the forefathers 
that have lived on the estate, from father to son, 
ever sin’ the masters of Trevylan changed their 
swineherds to forresters?’’ 

John Winters smiled, and put back his hair 
with a careless sweep of the hand. It was an 
old habit of his boyhood, but Markham did not 
recognize it. 

“Tt is not strange that any one who comes 
within a day’s ride of Trevylan should learn 
something of the manners and sayings of its head 
keeper, for he.is almost ag well known as the 
masters he has served,”’ he said. 

‘* The masters he has outlived to his sorrow,” 
broke in the old man, clasping his rugged hands 
on the table, and bowing his face over them. 





“Then you, like so many others, believe that 
the new earl is lost,” said Winters, touched by 
the old man’s despondency. 

Markham shook his head to and fro very 
sadly. 

“Nay. The people have been out the whole 
night, and no one finds a trace of him. What 
can be thought of it ?”’ 

Here the little lad, who had eaten nothing 
since the stranger came in, dropped his fork on 
the table, and crept out of the room. The old 
man did not seem to heed him, but lifted’ his 
heavy eyes to Winters. 

‘You want me to give you a place here, and 





yesterday I could have found it in my mind to 
think of it; for I am getting beyond my work, 
and want a sizable, strong man, who can lead 
the others, but I misdoubt me that the true line 
is run out, and the people up at the castle will 
turn the oud servants off the place, or let them 
die on it like the horses and dogs, while they put 
new fangled upstarts in their places. I, and my 
father, and my father’s father, have been keepers 
so long that I cannot count back to the first of 
them; but if the sad news is true, and the master 
never comes back, the Christmas that is to be will 
find a new man under this roof. But it doesn’t 
matter—it doesn’t matter, for they cannot help 
me lying down yonder, outside of where the oud 
famiely are waiting; and you, lad, my great 

grandson, is all that will be left of us. So you 
see it doesn’t much matter if I stay here, or am 
¢ carried down yonder.” 

John Winters listened till his heart swelled, 
and his fine eyes became moist. In past years he 
had taken his first shot under this man’s stern 
tuition, and loved him for many a kindly act 
that had given happiness to his young life. 

“Do not give way,” he said, bowing forward, 
and taking the old man’s hand with a touch that 
seemed to awaken some vague memory in his 
mind. ‘All this may not happen.” 

The old man leaned forward also, and looked 
kindly at his visitor from under those heavy eye- 
brows. 

‘You speak as if there might be news. Have 
they found him? ‘Did you come to tell that to 
the oud man?” 

‘©No, Markham, I have no news of the earl, 
and I much fear that none will come; but I do 
think that the things you fear will not happen. 
The people up at the castle never will be per- 
mitted to scatter the old servants, or bring de- 
struction on the place.” 

‘‘Not be permitted? Who is there to help it, 
with the young man Belus for master, and yon’ 
woman, the new widder, at the head ?”’ 
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“You and I must do something to help.” 

“YouandI! Man—man, what are ye talking 
of?” 

_ Yon’ woman would trample me down like 
dirt under her feet; as for you—but tell me who 
you may be; one of her own people, mayhap, for 
there is too much foreign speech on yer tongue 
for a native of these parts.” 

‘Yet I was born on the estate.” 

“ Born at Trevylan ?”’ 

“Yes, at Trevylan. Down at the cove, yonder. 
Will you not remember me now, godfather ?”’ 

“Godfather! Nay—nay, I never was god- 
father to but one lad, in my life, and he—a 
brave young fellow as ever liyed—was lost at 
sea.’’ 

‘*No, Markham, he was not lost at sea !”’ 

The old man stood up, shaded his eyes, and 
searched the face he had failed to remember up 
to that moment. Then a look of slow recognition 
came into his eyes. He lifted one withered hand 
to the younger man’s shoulder, and began to 
laugh. 

“So you are John Winters! Well, well.” 

“Yes, Markham, I am the lad you remember, 
and one who has never forgotien your kindness 
in the olden times.”’ 

«But does your father know ?” 

“Yes, and one other—Huldah.”’ 

“Why, lad, that is your wife !”’ 

Winters did not seem to hear, but went on. 

“You three—but no other person must know 
of my coming, or whoITam. Can I trust you for 
that ?”’ 

“Nay, lad, [ am to be trusted for anything 
that the Father knows of; but it was a sad bit of 
nonsense to come to the ald man, as if it was 
work that ye wanted, and he in such trouble.” 

“But it is nothing like nonsense. I am in 
dead earnest, and one way or another, must get 
@ place at Trevylan. I thought you could help 
me in this—because of your love for the family,”’ 

* But there is no family now. The young lord 
up yonder is puffed up above anything going, 
with his mother’s conceit. He has the comely 
face of a Stamford, but the blood is turned to 
naught in his veins. I tell you, lad, it will be 
sorry times for both servants and tenants when 
that woman rules in the castle and her son is 
left to run the estates to ruin. They thought 
nothing of the crooked-back lord, as they called 
him a’most to his face; but it was only he that 
stood atween Trevylan and this woman, who had 
neither the birth nor fine breeding that should 
mate with a Stamford.”’ 


This will be easy. If you, my earliest and best 
friend, did not know me, there is little danger 
that any one else will—least of all, the people up 
yonder; for neither the lady nor her son has 
ever seen me. Even my own father was at a loss. 
Years and years at sea have changed me so 
much.” 

‘‘More than years has done it,’’ muttered the 
old keeper, regarding the manly, sometimes almost 
stern face opposite to him; then he added with a 
little hesitation: ‘‘ There is summot here I can- 
not make out fairly, but the Winters were ever 
honest and staunch to the family. Why should 
I suspicion one of them now ?”’ 

The old man uttered these thoughts more 
loudly than he was conscious of, and John Winters 
heard them, with some degree of anxiety. 

‘“‘T cannot stay down at the cove. The presence 
of a stranger there would excite curiosity, and 
some of the older men might have troublesome 
memories,” he said, in explanation. 

‘But why not come out at once, claim your 
wife and son like a straightforward man, and 
take up with the old life? It is an honest 
calling.” 

Winters deliberated for a moment before he 
answered this blunt question. Then he promptly 
made up his mind to trust the old keeper with 
such portions of his plan as related to himself. 

‘<I did come home,” he said, “‘ with full hopes 
of claiming my place among you; for my father 
is old, and I am his only son; but the events of 
last night have changed all this. My master, 
Lord Colgate, is, beyond doubt, lost—it may be 
murdered. Innocent men will be charged with 
the carelessness or crime, by which he was taken 
off. Even now it is given out that the young 
man, Keath Winters—” 

“Your own son !"’ 

John Winters lifted his hand suddenly. 

‘We must not speak of that, If I am to help 
him—and I greatly fear he will need help—it must 
be as a stranger; for only as such can I get ac- 
cess to Trevylan, under its new master.”’ 

‘* Ah, now I begin to see. You are right, man. 
If they knew that you had once been in favor 
with the earl that is gone, they would misdoubt. 
Yes. It is only new men who will find place 
here now—make sure of that.’ 

“This is my reason for asking your silence 
and your help.” 

“Aye—aye. Now that I understand, you 
‘shall have both, right heartily. Your fisher lad 
} was a rare, prime favorite with the earl, and for 

that they will misdoubt him, and maybe hunt 








“* Still, godfather, I have a reason for wishing } him down; for some one must be brought to 
to remain on the estate, and quite unknown. } blame, and it may be hard to tell who was with 
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the poor master lost, so you are wise to be on the 
watch.”’ 

*«In order to be of use, you must give me both 
confidence and shelter under your own roof.” 

The old keeper shook his head despondently. 

‘The roof may be taken from over my own 
head before half the year is gone. Iam an oud 
man, and that will be reason enough for a new 
head keeper of the lady’s own choosipg;, but 
while I have a roof ye shall have a corner under 
it; as for a keeper’s place, I have the right of 
choosing yet, and there is one lacking.’* 

“Then let it seem to be made; but no wages, 
understand, only the work and freedom of the 
place.” 

“That is easy enough. There is a bit of a 
room in the loft, where a bed can be put.’ 

“Or where I can swing my hammock, and be 
no trouble to any one, but rather a help, as you 
shall find me.” 

The old man nodded his head, with evident 
satisfaction. Then rising, he went to a cupboard 
and brought out a plate, and knife, and fork. 

“T forgot that ye were out all night, among the 
rocks, with nothing to eat! . Cut a crust from the 
loaf, and do not spare the fish, it is fresh from 
the water.”’ 

John Winters drew his chair close to the table, 
and helped himself to the wholesome, but rudely 
served, fare that was.upon it. He had a long day 
before him, and required both strength, and time 
for reflection. 


rider throwing down their united shadow, on the 
road, that seemed carved out of lead. The iron 
gate was open, and on each side of it two couch- 
ant lions, cut in granite, formed part of the silent 
picture;. for they seemed as much alive as the 
horse and rider. 

All at once there came gliding between these 
stone creatures a tall woman, shrouded in a shawl 
of rich oriental colors, that fell to the bottom of 
her garments and covered her head, like a hood. 

Lord Belus knew his mother, and shut his 
teeth hard. He was angry that she should have 
come upon him thus unawares. The bag of gold 
was still.grasped in one hand with the bridle. 
He drew it out of sight, and replacing his hat, 
rode a rtep. forward and, stopped again, for the 
lady stood directly in the way. 

“Have they found him? Is he alive? tell me 
the truth, Belus, the awful truth, if I must ever 
hear it. What has been found?” 

‘‘ Nothing,”’ answered the young man. ‘ Noth- 
ing worse than your madness in coming here so 
late at night with that look in your eyes.” 

‘Nothing! Then he is dead?” 

A low but terrible laugh broke from the man. 

‘Dead! Why do you ask the question as if 
you doubted it? Have you not longed for his 
death—prayed for it, if you ever pray at all? 
Then why do you waylay me with the question, 
Yes—yes, Colgate is dead. You and I will never 
again admire his shadow on the grass, as we did 





$ one night, you remember, unless—unless ghosts 


Once or twice, while he was eating, the small ; can be persuaded to throw shadows.” 


lad came stealthily up to the door, and looked in, 


The woman stepped back, and looked down 


then stole away, as if afraid to enter while the { upon the earth, shuddering, as if she dreaded to 
stranger remained. His breakfast. had been { see the shadow she had reviled on the grass. 


abandoned, half-eaten, but the newcomer had 


frightened away his appetite, and he lingered | 


restlessly in the thick undergrowth, wondering, 
in his panic-stricken. mind, what could have 
brought that tall stranger to his grandfather’s 
cottage; for he was a reticent, sensitive child, 
upon whom a great burden had been laid, and 
given to meek, silent thought, as children reared 
with old people are apt to be. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Wuen Lord Belus left Keath Winters, in the 
highway, he rode furiously on, till the castle hove 
in sight. Then he checked his horse, from whose 
strained mouth the foam was dropping, in front 
of the entrance gate, and, lifting the hat from his 
head, allowed the wind to blow over it. The 
moon was shining lightly upon him as he sat 
there motionless, struggling with thoughts that 
seemed to burn into his brain, like absolute fire. 

‘During full ten minutes he sat thus, horse and 


** How will this be accounted for,’’ she said, 
leaning against one of the stone lions, for the 
awful certainty had made her faint. 

«The young man, Keath Winters, must account 
for it, to-morrow, the best way he can, for he was 
the man who took Colgate to his death. I was 
here, with you, at the time.”’ 

The woman sprang to her feet. 

‘‘ Belus, you have done this. You have—” 

‘«Given you a long lease of the castle yonder, 
and taken possession of my own; for as surely as 
you stand there, I am now Earl of Colgate.” 

“But how—?” 

‘« These are questions that no one will ask of me. 
I was intending to go out with Colgate—had been 
with him more than once lately, with Keath to 
help manage the boat, but this time, my brother 
: had a fancy to take the helm. Perhaps I doubted 
if he was strong enough, and that stimulated the 
wish. We were alone upon the beach, with him aé 
the helm; there was no need of so many; one 
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leaped ashore; the other put out to sea, an 
came back alone—that is all!” ) 

Lady Colgate uttered @ faint moan. 

«And that other,” she said, in a whisper. 

“Why do you ask? I was at home with you, 
half an hour after the boat sailed, that you can 
swear to, youknow. You remember, well, that we 
were busy until it was time to dress for dinner, ex- 
amining papers that my father left in your charge. 
No one of these points can have es¢aped you—”’ 

The woman would have fallen, but that she put 
forth her hand, grasping the mane of his horse. 

“Come down,’ she said, in a low, strained 
voice. “Come down from the saddle. I can 
never get back to the castle without help.” 

The young man dismounted at once, drew the 
bridle over one arm, and passéd the other about 
the lady's waist. She was shaking from head to 
foot, and‘her teeth chattered, as if with cold. 

‘“‘Why do you tremble so, mother? Is not this 
the thing you have wanted ?”’ 


“But not in this way. Ah, Belus, not with ‘ 


blood upon-your hands.” 

“Why, how many title deeds would hold in 
England, if they had not at some time been won 
by the blood—not of one man, but of many. 
Think of this, and console yourself. It is only 
a change of time and names. One was called 
bravery, the other murder; but, so long as there 
Was no law strong enough to reach either, where 
lies the difference? We only end where the first 
noble Stamford commenced. Was there ever 
one, among the proudest of them, who did not 
glory in the bloodshed that wrested this estate 
from its first owner?” 

The lady did not answer. She was faint with 
dread, and had no power to follow this cold- 
hearted reasoning. At last, she said, 

‘*« But the young man, this Keath?” 

“Why should you care for the son of @ woman 
you have always honored with your hatred.” 

‘But now I could pity her. He is an only 
son, and she loves him.”’ 

“ But he will-not save himself. Like you, I 
was fool enough to be sorry for him, and gave 
him a chance for escape and absolute safety, but 











he would not aceept it. See, [ had gold with me, 
and forced it upon him, but he flung it from him. 
If he will ‘dare fate, let him meet it if he can.” 

“ But he knows!” 

“That could not well be helped; but all the 
rest was ‘taken care of. You see, mother, that 
while you raved and upbraided me, I acted. Did 
you really think that hound could fall upon me 
with a blow, and go on quietly living after that? 
He had supplanted me with Colgate, made auda- 
cious love to the woman I will marry, almost be- 
fore my face, and given me a blow in the presence 
of his—” 

Here the young man broke down, almost with 


} @ groan. 


Nothing more passed between these two as they 
approached the castle, where lights were. still 
burning, and an air of commotion prevailed. 

On ‘the terrace, in front of the new building, 
Stella Winchester was walking back and forth, in 
great excitement; she had come out ‘to meet a 
company of the retainers, who had come in after 
a fruitless search along the coast, and was struck 
cold by the news they brought. Every hour it 
became more and more certain that the master of 
that-noble mansion would never return. 

When Stella saw Lady Colgate leaning so 
heavily on her son’s arm, she went toward her, 
holding out both hands, 

‘She is ill. She-is worn out with anxiety,” 
said Lord Belus, hurrying forward. “This has 
been a terrible night for us all.” 

Tt was a terrible’ night; for no one in that 
mansion slept for a moment; men were coming 
and going till the first break of day. The dawn 
found two persons pacing up and down the ter- 
race, sometimes creeping slowly among the mar- 
ble ‘vases, then again, crossing each other in 
gloomy silence, and again standing mute and 
still against the stone balustrades, looking out 
upon the distant sea, as if there was something in 
its creeping mists that fascinated them. 

This was the mother and the son who, from 
that hour, were never seen to look steadily in 
each other’s faces again. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





TOGETHER. 


BY ALICE A. 


Ewrreat me not to leave thee, dearest love, 
Though tempests roar. 

E’en though the way is dark; and distant, too, 
The longed-for shore. 


Could I return, oh! love, e’en if I wished, 
From following thee? 

I could not, for a tie more strong than death 
Binds thee to me. 


M’FARLAND. 


And where thou goest, dearest, I will go, 
Tn coming years; 

Whether the way is gay and light with smiles, 
Or dark with tears. 


And when, at last, the great destroyer, Death, 
Shall claim his own, 

Through the Dark Valley, with thee, I shall go, 
Oh! not alone. 








PHEMIE’S DIAMONDS. 





BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 





Puemis, as the beauty of the family, had been 
indulged and allowed to haye her own way. 
“If Euphemia demanded. the north star, I 
verily. belieye papa would straightway begin 
building a ladder,” said Nettie, who was, at cer- 
tain seasons, obliged to undergo the indignity of 
wearing her beautiful sister’s cast-off finery. 

Now there had been a question of sending one 
of the girls to aunt Charlotte’s, for the August 
season at Rye Beach; and everybody knew be- 
forehand that it would end just as it did—in 
Euphemia’s getting a gorgeous outfit, with a 
whole room full of silks and laces, which Nettie’s 
skilful little fingers were to transform, with the 
help of Miss Ruggles, into a ravishing wardrobe 
for the spoiled beauty. 

Phemie’s mother noticed the fever in pale, little 
Nettie’s flushed cheeks, and with perhaps a slight 
twinge of conscience, both the injustice of this 
setting up a shrine for one child, and cramping 
the bright young life of another. 

“Don’t fret,’ Nettie,” she said, soothingly. 
“Your time will come, by and by. Your sister 
is older, and it is to be expected she should re- 
ceive a little more attention. I don’t think you 
lack for anything, and your father would be very 
grieved to hear that you had accused him of par- 
tiality. He does the best he can for us‘all.” 

“So he does, you kind, patient, little soul,” 
said Nettie, tumbling the crisp white mull of 
Phemie’s first ball dress in a heap, and giving 
her mother a penitential squeeze. 

Nettie was fond of Phemie. Who would not 
be? For Phemie was very beautiful, with wavy, 
yellow ‘hair, and ‘sea-blue eyes. 

‘How lovely she will be,” thought this second 
Cinderella, while she watched the flying thread, 
and dreamed sweet dreams of Phemie’s triumphs. 

“I shan’t need this blue silk, Nettie,’’ said 
Phemie, patronizingly, as she overlooked Nettie 
packing her trunks. ‘It will do nicely for you, 
with one new flounce, and this grenadine Watteau 
you may have also.” 

“Thank you,”’ said good, little Nettie, going on 
with her packing, without looking up, however. 

“There, how nicely you have got everything 
in,” said Phemie, when the packing was finished. 
‘‘T am ‘sure I never could have accomplished it 
half so well.” 

She continued, after a moment: 





‘““What a helpless girl I am! I shall be lost 
without you, Nettie; and shall. never, in the 
world, get up my back hair !’’ 

It was very lonely without Phemie at the farm 
house; and Nettie sat under the oki apple tree, 
counting the daisies in the tall orchard grass, at 
sunset, and thinking of the foamy wayes and the 
throbbing music. But, most of all, she thought 
of Phemie, radiant in blue silk and pearls, 
waltzing away the. happy hours. 

‘Tt is all like a dream of enchantment,’ wrote 
Phemie, in her lady-like hand. ‘How I wish 
you could be here, darling, and ¢ould see how 
many are already at the feet of your spoiled 
Euphemia.”’ 

Now the dream was ended, and Phemie was at 
home again, a trifle taller, and more queenly, 
with the added charm of being “‘ engaged.” 

Nettie was ready to fall down and worship 
Phemie, and almost hated herself for ever haying 
said spiteful things of her. Phemie would soon 
be lost to her forever | 

Aunt Charlotte had taken charge of the wed- 
ding irousseau, as Mr, Eldreth’s family—Mr, 
Eldreth was the gentleman Phemie was to marry 
—was extremely aristocratic, and she dreaded 
their criticism. She had written so many letters, 
in this strain, that Phemie’s mamma and Nettie 
began insensibly, to have a sort of horror of Mr. 
Eldreth, and dreaded his advent among them. 

Euphemia laughed softly, and said, 

“The idea of any one’s fearing Charlie !’’ 

‘But we are such plain people, my darling,” 
said Nettie, wondering if Perry’s lotion would, if 
rigorously applied to herself, remove those horrid 
freckles before he came. Who ever heard of a 
girl, with black hair and big, brown eyes, having 
freckles on the nose? Now, if she had horrid 
molasses-colored hair, like poor Miss Ruggles, 
the mantua-maker, it would not be so odd. 

She mildly ventured on this important topic, 
while combing out Phemie’s golden locks, one 
evening, over the snowy shoulders, which were 
without spot or blemish. 

“Pshaw, child!” answered Phemie, good- 
naturedly. ‘Don’t be absurd. Charlie, I dare 
say, will never see one of your freckles. He 
won't care so long as I haven’t any.”’ 

Cruel Euphemia! Did she ever think, in after 
years, of that thoughtless speech ? (n) 
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Meantime, there had been a mysterious inter- 
‘view, between Euphemia and her father, in ref- 
erence to his bridal present. 

‘ Now that Charlotte has, aaved me the expense 
of those flim-flams, dearie,” said her father, “1 
don’t know what I shall do for my share towards 
fitting out my darling.” 

“Oh, you precious old dear!”’ cried Phemie. 
“Would you really and truly give me what I 
want?” And Phemie patted and squeezed him. 

“But you will be frightened, I know,” said 
Pheinie. ‘Shall I whisper?” 

« Yes, if you like.” 

Down came the rosy mouth, and it must be 
confessed that the poor old gentleman, when he 
heard the whisper, paled a litle. 

“Diamonds, my pet,’’ he cried. 

Yes!’ replied Phemie, nothing abashed. 
The ice being once broken, she was brave enough. 
“ Beautiful, big, flashing diamonds. Ah! they 
are not so horridly, awfully high, papa. Lots of 
girls, no richer than I am, wear them. And I 
am to be married, you know. And oh, I love 
them so! It has been the dream of my life.”’ 

“Well, darling, we shall ‘see,’’ said the doting 
old soul, kissing the sweet lips gravely. 

The whole household was appalled when this 
new freak of Phemie’s became known. 

“Good gracious, father,’’ said her mother, 
“ you would never think of such a piece of extray- 
agance?”’ And though equally the slave of the 
spoiled beauty, she turned pale at the thought. 

Nevertheless, the diamonds were offered up as 

a sacrifice, in their crimson-velvet case, fairly 
striking Nettie dumb in silent adoration. 
* Phemie sat up half the night, watching the 
effect of the diamonds in her bedroom mirror; 
while Nettie said her prayers, and fell asleep. 
And Phemie’s cruel destiny stood by, mocking 
the foolish girl. ; 

For when Charlie Eldreth came, and saw the 
freckles, lo! he liked them. There is nothing so 
perverse as the human heart, you will say. But 
there was no perverseness. here. Charlie real- 





ized, when he saw Nettie, there were no cosmet- 
ics‘here. Nettie Saylor was at least real flesh 
and blood; and—her currant tarts were delicious. 

Hence it came to pass, that, after awhile, 
Phemie played and sang to unheeding ears. The 
aristocratic Mr. Eldreth, with dreamy eyes, 
gazed through the open window, to where two 
little, brown hands were feeding a flock of garru- 
lous pigeons, and he wondered how he could ever 
have loved anybody but this bewitching Cinder- 
ella. Phemie was beautiful—as a portrait may 
be, in a gilt frame—but how could she stand the 
wear and tear of every-day life? 

Phemie, at last, realized it all. And now she 
showed out of what brave stuff she was made. 
If her heart ached, no one knew it. If she wept 
the first bitter tears of her life, it was long after 
Nettie’s eyes were closed in slumber. 

‘Nettie has made many sacrifices for me,” 
she said, at last. ‘Shall I be less womanly? 
No, let her be happy, whatever comes to me.” 

Phemie was capable, you see, of a great sacri- 
fice, which none rightly appreciated except her 
father, who wept for her. 

So, one evening, she sought out Eldreth. She 
sought him out, we say, advisedly; for he no 
longer concealed his partiality for Nettie; in 
fact, he was. always with her. But, at last, 
she caught him alone. 

A glad light stole into his eyes, unconsciously 
to himself, as he heard what she said. 

*¢ And you are sure of what you say, Phemie?” 

*« Quite sure,”’ she replied, in her coldest tones. 
“<Tt was a summer’s romance, from which I have 
awakened, and I beg you will release me.’”’ 

An hour afterwards, Eldreth and Nettie, walk- 
ing under the harvest moon, told their love 
openly, while Euphemia, with swollen eyes, and 
a broken heart, carried the glittering diamonds, 
which now she could not bear to gaze upon, and 
placing them on Nettie’s table, left these lines: 

‘‘These are my gifts to you, darling sister. 
Sometimes, when you wear them, think of her 
who loved you better than herself. EvupHEmis.” 





THE COMING OF SPRING. 


BY MILTON H. 


I can hear‘her welcome footsteps, 
As she comes to bless the earth; 
With her hands so full of flowers, 
And her days so full of mirth; 
On the far-off southern hill-slope, 
She is journeying along. 
You can hear the golden echo 
Of her merry music-song. 


MARBLE. 


Hold your ear down to the bosom 
Of old Mother Earth: “Ho, ho! 
We have only lain here sleeping 
Underneath the virgin snow. 
We are coming, coming, coming, 
With the aid of sun and showers.” 
Then I know it is the voices 
Of the beautiful bright flowers, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY; 





Ws give, (No. 1) this month, a costume of per-.; made and put together, which will be readily un- 
cale, made with tunic and paniers; the design for } derstood. Our model.has first a foundation for 
the latter we give in detail, showing how it is to be { the front and side gores of the skirt, on to which 


two knife-plaitings are arranged. Over this the 
material is placed, cut out in deep vandykes. 
Then the tunic and paniers are made and adjus- 


ted to this under foundation ; trimmed to corres- 

pond, with knife-plaitings on the front, and the 

back of the short demi-train issimply bound. The 
(78) 
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looping is arranged by strings underneath. The 
basque is cut straight in front, and the back is 
cut in two vandykes, half-way below the waist 
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line, where it is filled in with fine knife-plaitings 
to correspond with the skirt. Cuffs, collars, 
pockets, bindings, are all in a solid colored cam- 
bric, to correspond with the other part of the 
dress, or else of a contrasting color. This cos- 
tume may be made with a short, round skirt for 
walking, and the tunic adjusted all the same. 
For the latter, make the trimming for the bottom 


No. 2 is an evening-dress with paniers, made 
of soft India mull muslin, over either pale blue 
or pink silk, or Silesia. The colored under. 
; skirt -has a/plaited flounce, six inches deep; then 
the over-skirt is arranged upon the foundation 
across the:front and sides quite full, being gath- 
ered down the front and in two side seams, which 
fulness is drawn up at the back; this is edged 
with ‘a plaited frill at the bottom. The paniers 
open in front, and the fulness is gathered up at 
back and sides, as may be seen, ending in the 
back breadth, which is looped ‘and. trimmed to 





of the skirt, the same all around, ‘and the back of 


the tunic shorter. Fourteen to fifteen yards of ; 


material. . 


match. A rose quilling of silk heads the plaited 
frill. The basque bodice is cut in a long point, 
exactly in front, and then squared off at the 
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. sides; the back is also cut in a point which is , are cut out of bias velvet, in pieces to fit. Eigh- 
: bowed down over the panier.at the back. Very ; teen to twenty yards of bunting, 

short puffed sleeves. The trimmingonthe bodice; No, 4 is a lawn dress, in a simple and effective 

is of the rose quilling, and is a continuation of } style. There is first a skirt with a short demi- 
3 that on the panier. Twelve to fourteen yards of } train; on this isa box-plaited, or gathered flounce, 

mull muslin. Three to four yards of silk for { one-quarter yard. deep, edged with Torchon 
quilling. or Breton lace, The tunic is cut like a prin- 
No. 3 is a simple white bunting, trimmed with ; cess polonaise, and opens in front, half-way down 
black velvet. The plaited flounce is put upon a $ the skirt, where a fan-plaiting is inserted. The 
; foundation, and the polonaise is cut in the prin- § fulness at the back of the tunic is plaitedin a fan 
: cess style, buttoned down the front with velvet ; at the bottom of the,tunic, and sewed to a foun- 
) buttons, looped at the sides, and fastened with } dation piece which extends to, the waist—which 
is from nine to twelve inches wide, according to 
the size of the wearer; on this foundation the 
back garnitureis arranged, which consists of three 
plaited flounces, filling up the back to the basque. 





No. 5. 


These flounces are all edged with the lace to cor- 
respond. A deep corsage basque, simply corded 
‘on the edge. The front is trimmed with rows of 
‘ insertion. and lace, forming a square. Collar and 
cuffs.to match, This will be a very pretty design 











od the same, slightly puffed at the back. "Velvet { for a dotted muslin, over colored Silesia, Breton 
it, ribbon one and a-half inches wide is used for the {and Torchon laces are yery much used for trim 
he band upon the polonaise. The cuffs and collar { ming all muslin dresses. Bobbinet footing two 
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inches deep, put on in fine knife-plaiting, is also 
very effective, and a very inexpensive trimming 
for these dresses. Fifteen to sixteen yards of 
lawn; eighteen to twenty yards of lace; three 
yards of insertion. 7 

No. 5 is for a young miss of twelve or fourteen. 
We have, first, a kilted skirt from the waist. 
Over this is a simple tunic opening on the left 
side and without other draping. A striped vest, 
and over that a coat-jacket. This is a good model 
for de bégé, bunting, flannel, or any of the light- 
textured material, suitable for the mountains or 
seaside. A white piqué vest may be substituted 
for the striped one, or it is well to have two vests 
—a dark and light one—to vary the costume. 
Fourteen to sixteen yards of material 





No. 6 is for a girl of six years, a piqué costume, 
trimmed with a wide, Hamburg flounce upon the 
edge of the skirt. The same is put upon the 
front plain ; also the cuffs are formed of it. For 
the deep collar a narrower one is used. The col- 
lar is square at the back. A wide sash is slipped 
under the trimming in front, where it is left un- 
sewed. This keeps the sash from slipping up. 
Bows to match trim the sleeves and make the 
cravat. 
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No. 7—B. 


For a boy of three to five years, we give & 
blouse, back and front, (No. 7) of blue and gray 
linen, trimmed with worsted braid, black, white 
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or crimson. The blouse buttons at the back and 
has a collar pointed back and front. Pocket and 
cuffs trimmed to correspond. This will be found 
useful for the hot season, without a dress, and 
for the winter to put over the suit for protection. 

For a little girl of two to four years, we have a 











model cut in the princess shape, made of washing 
material, and trimmed with Hamburg insertion 
andedging. We give the back and front, (No. 8, 
A and B) showing different styles of trimming. 

We close with an engraving of late styles of 
embroidered stockings. 
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BABY’S BOOT. (SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





On the Suprrement, folded in with this num- No. 1.—Hatr or Upper. 
ber, will be found an engraving of a Bany’s} No. 2.—F.aps tro Burron Over. 
Boot, and also patterns, full size, of the four No. 38.—Soug. 
pieces of which it is made. No. 4.—Tog. 


The boot is of white flannel or cashmere. The} The pieces are all lettered, and it will easily be 


toe is braided, for which we give the design full } seen how to put it together. This pattern will 


size. The full size pattern consists of four } be very useful to young mothers. 
Pieces : 
Vou. LXXVI.—5. 





DRESS, WITH YOKE BODICE. SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY H. 








er 








We give, here, an engraving of a new style of § No. I1*.—Hatr or Back or Yore. 
washing-dress, with a yoke bodice. Folded in, No. 111.—Sieeve. 
with this number, is a Supplement, ae | This style of bodice is very fashionable for 
full-size patterns, by which to cut it out, viz. washing fabrics, and for slight figures. Our pat- 
No. I.—Hatr or Front or Bopy. tern consists of five pieces, as above. The front 
No. 1*.—Haur or Front or YORE. of the body No. I. is plaited or gathered into the 


No. I.—Hatr or Back or Bopy. front of the yoke No. I.*; and the back of the 
78) 
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body No. II. is plaited or gathered into the back 
of the yoke No. II.*, the front piece being longer 
than the back; there should be no fulness under 
the arm, either back or front. 

The yoke is trimmed with white embroidery, 
likewise the edge of ‘the basque; the trimming is 


~~ 


laid on the sleeve to simulate a cuff; the tunic is 
in the same style. 

We give, also, on the Supriement, full-size 
patterns for cutting out a BaBy’s Boot, for the 
description of which see under the proper head, 
a very useful affair. 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 7%. 





BY MRS. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE SWEET PEA. 

Materials.—One package very light rose-pink 
wax, one large-headed cutting-pin, green spool 
wire, cut in lengths two inches long, with one 
stem cut five inches long for the centre or main 
part of the spray. Make a hook at the end of 
each stem, cover it with a small piece of the pink 
wax moulded in an oval form. Now cut twenty- 
four pieces the size and shape of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. 
Crease a dent through the middle, and roll so 
that the edges marked by a cross will turn back- 


wards. Now cut twenty-four pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 2. 


Roll these pieces so that they will be cupped 
almost double, and place them on the stem, so as 
to form the centre of the sweet pea. (A spray of 





Fig. 2. 


artificial or natural sweet pea will aid you very 
much in the arrangement of this flower). Then 
put on your outside pieces, so that the curves on 
each side will turn outwards. Finish off the 
calyx with a small pointed piece of light green 
wax. Twist the stems together, four or five in a 
cluster, and then attach to the main stem. The 
sweet pea may be made in pure white, and is 
very nice for wreaths or crosses. 








SCARF, IN 


KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a design 
for a knitted scarf, very stylish and useful. The 
materials are: eight ply Berlin wool or four ply 
fleecy, selecting any two colors that contrast for 
the ends, the centre being made with one of the 
colors only ; two knitting pins, No. 8 Bell gauge. 
Cast on with the wool seventy-four stitches, that 
is three stitches for each pattern, and two over 
for the edge stitches.—First row. Bring the wool 
in front of the pin in the right hand, then turn 
the wool quite round the pin, so as to bring it in 
the front again, and purl two stitches together ; 
*the wool will now be in the front; turn it round 
the pin so as to bring it in the front again, pass 
the needle down the next. stitch, and take it off 


without knitting it; then purl the next two 
stitches together, and repeat from * to the end of 
the row.—Second. Bring the wool in front of the 
pin, and turn it round as before, then purl two 
stitches together: * turn the wool round the pin, 
bringing it in the front; then slip the next stitch, 
thus—put the pin down at the back of the stitch, 
and, bringing the pin in the front, take off the 
front part of the stitch without knitting it—this 
stitch slipped is a long loop; then purl the two 
next stitches together, and repeat from * to the 
end of the row. All the rows are the same as the 
second. Knit six rows of each color alternately 
for about one-quarter of a yard, then, working 





the same stitch, but only one of the wools, knit 
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about one yard, and make the other end to 
correspond with the beginning. Cast off. 

The Edge: Use the same color as the centre, 
and Walker’s Uncotopic needle, No. 1. Crochet 
on the edge of the knitting a row of five chain 


and one plain, then two rows more the same, 
working the plain stitch in the five chain of the 
preceding row. For the fringe, cut the wool in 
lengths of about eight inches, and loop them into 
the last row of crochet. 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION. 


BY MES. 


Cushion of blue satin, with cover of fine Swiss 
The cover has in the centre a square of 
guipure, (we have given many designs for such.) 
This square is sewn on to the muslin with button- 
hole-stitch, and the muslin is cut away from 
beneath the work. The embroidery for the 
corners is worked upon the muslin, in overcast, 


muslin. 





JANE WEAVER. 


plain and purse-stitch. The border is of guipure 
insertion, and the cover is edged by a pleated 
frill of cambric, edged with lace. The frill is 
sewed on by vandykes in buttonhole-stitch, and 
the muslin is cut away froin beneath the insertion 
to correspond with the centre piece. We give 
the design in full-size for the corner piece. 





BORDERS FOR RUGS, TOWELS, Erc., Ere 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
we give four designs (all on the same page,) 
for working borders for rugs, toilette sets, ends 





of towels, etc., etc. This work is now very fash- 
ionable, and is done in cross-stitch on Java can- 
vas, linen duck, or other suitable materials. 
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CHAIR, IN ITALIAN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a design for a chair cover in 
Italian embroidery ; and in the front of the num- 
ber give details of the pattern. This cover is 
made of felt. The band is of straight felt. The 
color may be either dark blue, red or maroon, 
for the back and seat, and the border of another 
material, or of the same, if preferred, richly em- 


broidered, and finished off on the lower edge’ 


with a worsted fringe, of the same colors. It is 
worked with coarse embroidery silks, in stitches 
following the design. The oblique points form- 
ing the lozenge-shape pattern brings out the 
centre to advantage. It is executed by the aid 
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of transparent canvas, on which the stitches are 
counted; some are cross-stitches and some are 
side ones, as may be seen. Between the fringe 
and the border a simple pattern of stars is worked 
upon the felt, making a pretty finish ; also pointed 
stitches join the border to the seat. This is re- 
peated, where the border joins the back. The 
rungs of the chair are covered by this same sim- 
ple design, worked upon bands of the felt, wide 
enough to cover the rungs. After working tack 
them on with small upholstery tacks. However 
it is not necessary to cover the rungs; it is 
optional. 





DRESSING SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a new } Berlin wool or filoselle, according to taste, three 


pattern for a lady’s dressing-slipper. The foun- 
dation of the slipper is of Java canvas; it 
consists of drawn threads, which are interlaced, 
and through which black ribbon velvet is drawn. 


colors or shades are needed. The front is lined 
with cashmere or flannel, and is sewn to a cork 
sole, padded and lined. A ruching of ribbon, 
silk cord and tassels ornament the front. This 


The remainder of the design may be worked with is an unusually pretty slipper. 
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EDiITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A Cortace WATER-Fitter.—Those who cannot afford to 

Our “Stee.” ENGRAVINGs.—A cotemporary says that “ofl buy a filter may easily make one. Stuff a piece of sponge 
painting is the highest department in art, and that, next in in the hole of a flower-pot, place above this a layer of peb- 
order, is the steel plate. No other style of reproduction,” it { bles, then a layer of coarse sand, and above this a layer of 
adds, “can compare with it in its grade of excellence.” As pounded charcoal, three or four inches in depth. Another 
“ Peterson” is almost the oniy magazine that gives steel en- } layer of pebbles should be placed above the charcoal, to 
gravings—others that pretend to do sc, xsing lithographs, or § prevent it from being stirred up when the water is poured 
wood-cuts printed on plate paper—this is the highest testi- } in. The contents of the flower-pot should be occasionally 
mony that can be given to. the superiority oi our { renewed. But by a small addition to this a cottage-filter 
illustrations. may be made, which, for practical use, is quite equal to the 

To show how expensive these steel engravings are, we ; most expensive filter of corresponding size. It consists of 
propose, this month, to give our readers an insight into the } two flower-pots, one above the othcr, the lower one fitted 
processes required to produce such plates. In the first place, ; With a sponge and filtering layers, above described, and the 
the designer furnishes the subject to be engraved, usually an } upper one with a sponge only. The upper pot should be the 
oil painting. This design is then engraved on a highly pol- } largest, and if the lower one is strong the upper one may 
ished plate of steel, which is about an eighth of an inch stand on it, or a piece of wood with a hole to receive the 
thick. The highest portions of the engraved plate produce ; Upper pot may rest on the brim of the lower one. The two 
the lights, and the deepest engraved parts the shadows or $ pots thus arranged are placed upon a three-legged stool with 
dark portions in the picture. This, it will be seen, is the re- } @ hole in it, through which the projecting part of the lower 
verse of type-printing. The steel plate is warmed over a } sponge passes, and the water drops into a jug placed below. 
furnace, to facilitate the management of ink when spread } The upper pot serves as a reservoir, and the sponge stops the 
upon it. A very fine and thick ink is rolled over and into } coarser impurities, and thus the filtering layers of the lower 
the engraved portions with a hand-roller, which is passed } One May be used for two or three years, without being re- 
and repassed over the plate many times. The ink is then } newed, if the upper sponge be occasionally cleaned. Care 
removed from the surface portions of the plate, first by the ; must be taken to wedge in the upper sponge tightly enough 
use of cloths, after which the-naked hand more perfectly } to prevent the watcr passing through the upper pot more 
wipes the ink from the surface—some time being spent in } rapilly than it can filter through the lower one. 
thus polishing the plate, so that it may produce the desired 
grades of light, so that if brilliant they shall be mellow, and 
harmonize with its rich and expressive darker portions. 

The plate is now removed from the furnace and placed 
upon the press made expressly for this kind of printing. A 
thick sheet of paper that has been made damp for many 
hours is laid over the polished plate, and is passed through 
the press, receiving a powerful pressure. The wet sheet 
with its pictured impression is carefully lifted from the 
plate, dried between mill boards, dry-pressed, and prepared 
for market,—the whole process requiring a number of days 
of skilful management. The warming, inking, wiping, 
polishing of plate, etc., must be repeated in printing each 
picture. No steam power or mechanical invention lifts the 
sheet from the press—all must be done by hand-work. 

Our subscribers can now understand something of the 
slow and costly process by which our steel engravings are 
produced. Thirty of our large premium plates are as many 
as two men can work off in a day. The smaller plates in the 
magazine, such as “ Who Speaks First,” in this number, can 
be printed faster. Our fashion plates are also printed from 
steel, and afterwards colored by hand. “Peterson” is the 
only magazine that gives plates: of this kind. 





5 
Tue Fasuion Enpitors of this magazine—we, the literary 
editors, may remark—aim at something higher than others. 
They are not mere mechanical dressmakers, nor do they g0 
to such for patterns: they look at dressing from a higher 
point of view, and seek to elevate it to an art. Hence, they 
select only the designs of the greatest modistes, such as 
Worth, Pingot, etc., etc. These they furnish in such num- 
bers and variety that every lady can find something suitable, 
not only for her particular style, but also in price. Else- 
where, only second-rate, or even third-rate designs are 
given, generally those of dealers who seek thus to get rid of 
their goods. In fact, most of the so-called “ fashion ” books 
are merely advertising sheets for parties interested in sell- 
ing dry goods, dresses, bonnets, etc., etc. In no true sense 
are they guides in fashion. If you wish to get unbiassed 
accounts of the real fashions, you must come to “ Peterson.” 
“First iy THE Country.”—The Sharon (Pa.) Herald 
{ says: “The last number of ‘ Peterson,’ not only fully sus- 
tains the expectations formed of it at the beginning of the 
} ag but contains new features that will be a happy surprise 
to its numerous readers and the general public. In the 
Ir A Lapy mAs A Cousin visitiNe her, a gentleman, it te } Deuty of its engravings, fashion plates, and ~ pono 
quite proper for her to take him to call, with her, on her > tions, the high standard of literary aunttionse, ne variety 
and quantity of its contents, ‘Peterson’s’ is pre-eminently 
friends, and so introduce him. When a lady is introduced Sup i lished in this country.” 
to a gentleman, she is the proper one to bow first, on mcet- the first of the ladies’ books published i 
meen a aieg aes po eribomney aca ies “Tue Tracrpy or TREvYLAN.”—The Sherman (Mich.) 
“ i Pioneer says of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ novelet, now running 
through this magazine, “it is intensely interesting,” and 
says of this magazine, that it “ occupies a place in the house- } the newspaper press, universally, echoes this opinion. The 
hold that no other publication can satisfactorily fill, both by 5 chapters, yet to come, deepen in interest. 


5 

8 

Sally 2 

“No Oren Can Fitt.”"—The Peekskill (N. ¥.) Democrat § 
its stock of the latest Parisian fashions, and by its serials, 


short sketches, and editorials. The last number is superior An Ayary Worn is easily spoken, but hard to recall, and 


always bitterly repented of, if spoken to one we love. 


to any previously issued in all respects,” 
(82) 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 83 





A Goop Tne To Susscripe.—A new volume begins with 
this number, affording the right time to subscribe. The 
universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“Peterson.” Says the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, for example: 
“The fashion plates and patterns are all that any lady could 
ask for, while the reading matter is suited to all tastes. 
Peterson’s is most emphatically the ‘ladies’ magazine,’ and 


PATTERNS OF OUR Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
in our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M, A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat- 
est improvements thoroughly taught. Price, $5.00. In 





those who have not yet subscribed for it should do so at 
once.” We can still supply back numbers from January in- 
elusive, to all who wish to begin with the January number. 
But subscribers may begin with any number they choose. 

To clubs our prices are especially tempting. Thus, at 
$1.62}4 each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra 
copy a8 premium, to the person getting up the club; or five 
copies, at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the maga- 
zine, and a copy of “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” as pre- 
miums; all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and 
an extra copy as premium for getting up the club; or seven 
copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, 
anda copy of “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: 
all postage free. Or we will send, instead of “ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” any other of our premium plates, if pre- 
ferred, or either the “Gems of Art,” or the “Pictorial 
Annual.” 

Tae Necessity OF VENTILATION.—Many persons complain 
of always getting up tired in the morning. This is very 
often due to defective ventilation of the bedroom, or from 
using an undue amount of warm bed-clothes and bedding. 
Feather beds are too soft and yielding, and partially envelope 
the sleeper, thus producing profuse perspiration. The habit 
of lying too much under blankets is also very pernicious by 
reason of the carbonic acid thrown off by the sleeper being 
respired. Again, it is a common error to suppose that by 
simply opening a window a little at the top, a room can be 
ventilated. People forget that for proper ventilatiorf there 
must be an inlet and outlet for the air. In bedrooms there 
is often neither, and if there is a fireplace, it is generally 
closed up. Again, it is a mistake to suppose that foul air 
goes to the top of aroom. Certainly the heated air goes to 
the top, but the chief impurity, the carbonic acid, falls to 
the bottom. There is nothing so efficacious in removing the 
lower strata of air as the ordinary open fireplace, especially 
if there is a fire burning. No method of ventilation has yet 
been discovered half so efficacious. 


CrYsTatuizED Frowers.—A simple method of covering 
fresh flowers with alum crystallization is as follows: Make 
baskets of pliable copper wire, and wrap them with gauze. 
Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, geranium 
leaves, chrysanthemums—in fact, any flowers except full- 
blown roses—and sink them in a solution of alum of one 
pound to the gallon of water, after the solution has cooled, 
as their colors will then be preserved in their original 
beauty, and the crystallizéd alum will hold faster than 
when from a hot solution. When you have a light covering 
of distinct crystals that cover completely the articles, remove 
carefully, and allow them to drain for twelve hours. 


Back Numbers or ris MaGaztne can be had of all news- 
dealers, or of the publisher. In case the newsdealers should 
happen to be out of them, write to us, enclosing the price, 
and the back number, or numbers, will be forwarded, post- 
age free, by return of mail. Back numbers of 1879, 1878, 
and 1877 can always be supplied. 


“Rare Lirerary Mrrir.’—The Salisbury (Md.) Adver- 
tiser says: “The last number of‘ Peterson’ opens with a 
thrilling story, and is followed by ‘Little Moccassin’ and 
others of rare literary merit. If you want a good, highly 


moral, and meritorious magazine for your family, send for 
it.” 





ding for patterns, always send the number of inches 
around the bust, length of sleeve and around the waist. If 
for a child, name the age. Children’s suits, 25 cents; basque 
patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 cents, Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rate 
costumes offered elsewhere. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


“ LAssommoir.” By Bmile Zola. Translated by John Ster- 
ling. 1vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
—The old controversy between the realists and idealists has 
broken out again in Paris, and, for the present, at least, the 
realists seem to be having it all their own way. This may 
be only a natural reaction against the excesses of the ro- 
mantic school, as typified in Victor Hugo and Lamartine, or 
it may be, as the realists contend, with the author of this 
novel at their head, a permanent change in taste. It ex- 
tends, not only to literature, however, but to art, for Meis- 
sonier has supplanted Amy Schaeffer quite as effectively as 
Emile Zola has George Sand. As the most powerful fiction 
by the acknowledged leader of the realists, “L’Assommoir ” 
is worth reading, even by confirmed romanticists. The 
novel has already reached an edition of one hundred thou- 
sand abroad, and maintains its popularity nothwithstanding 
hosts of imitators, Certainly, if realism of the most realistic 
kind, if always calling a spade a spade no matter what the 
circumstances, is the truest art, then the book before us is 
one of very great merit. Its power no one can gainsay. 
The closing chapters are absolutely horrible in their truth- 
fulness. The story, we may say, is intended to portray the 
evils of drunkenness, and the chapters in question describe 
a death by delirium tremens. No temperance tract, that has 
ever came in our way, is half so appalling, in its pictures, as 
this novel, 


Rhona. B& Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This lady is already favorably known 
as a novelist of English life; and her present story, in most 
respects, is even better than its predecessors. There is a 
moral purpose.sought to be carried out in it, at least, which 
may recommend it to a large circle of readers. Mrs, For- 
rester secks to impress, on young girls, that, in marrying, 
they must not expect to find the lover surviving in the 
husband, but, on the contrary, must look for a very serious 
diminution of attentions, and must also be content with the 
change, if they would be happy. With all its merits, the 
story has the fault of so many of its kind: it is too senti- 
mental, absurdly so at times, indeed. 

Markof, the Russian Violinist. By Henry Gréville. 1 vol., 

12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have, 
here, what is, perhaps, the best of the many excellent novels 
by Henry Gréville. Her novels of French life are always 
good, but we think we like her Russian stories best, and of 
all her tales of this description, “ Markof,” on the whole, 
pleases us most. The translation is by Miss Helen Stanley, 
and is capital; her translations have won the praise of the 
author herself. The volume is handsomely printed, in a 
style to match “L’Assommoir,” and other recent novels by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
3 The Abbe’s Temptation, By Emile Zola. 1 vol,, 12mo. 
3 Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another of the re- 
} alistic novels of this new and powerful writer. It is pub- 
lished in a style to match “ L’ Assommoir.” 
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Now 18 THe Time To SupscrizE !—This is a favorable time, 
(see the Prospectus,) to subscribe for this magazine. Says 
the Middleton (N. Y.) Mail, “Constant improvements are 
being made in ‘Peterson,’ the best of its kind.” The 
Catasaqua (Pa.) Record says, “The stories are of a character 
rarely met with now; with more plot and artistic merit; the 
whole number is exceptionally bright in every department.” 
The Hastings (Mich.) Journal says, “The last number is 
above the standard even of this excellent monthly. 
‘Peterson’ contains more, too, than many higher-priced 
magazines.” The Clinton (Ind.) Herald says, “ Full of the 
very best magazine literature; the steel plate, in this num- 
ber, is alone worth the subscription price.” The Rochester 
(Ill.) Democrat says, “ Nothing but an enormous circulation 
could enable Mr. Peterson to furnish such a magazine. The 
few ladies, who have not done so, should subscribe at once.” 
The Mountain (W. Va.) Echosays, “ Each of the departments 
is perfection ; a better lady’s book cannot be found.” The 
Gloucester (Mass.) Bulletin says, “It is emphatically the 
ladies magazine. Those who have not subscribed, should do 
so at once.” The Benson Co. (Mich.) Journal says, “The 
steel engravings, double-page fashion plates, colored em- 
broidery pattern, and full-sized diagram are worth more 
than the price, even without the vast amount of useful and 
interesting reading matter.” The Lynn (Mass.) Record 
says, “A model of its kind.” Send on two dollars for a 
single subscription, or get up a club, and lose no time. 


Tur Mason & Hamurn Oncan Company's Sriver ANNI- 
VERSARY.—The Boston Daily Globe says: “The silver anni- 
versary of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, being the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year since the commencement 
of their busi , was ted by them by a dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on the 16th inst. The company began busi- 
ness with factories having capacity for the manufacture of 
200 melodeons per year; value, less than $100 for the best. 
It has now capacity for more than 200 organs per week, or 
10,000 per year; value of the best, $500 or upwards each. 
The great success thus achieved is due to the great improve- 
ments effected by this company in such instruments, and 
their rigid adherence to the determination with which they 
commenced to make always and only the very best work. 
By these means they have deserved and commanded a world- 
wide reputation, securing sale for their organs in every 
civilized country which has not a prohibitory tariff.” 


Ir’s Economy To Buy tHe Best.—The vain attempts to 
imitate the “Royal Baking Powder” by other manufac- 
turers during the past fifteen years, have proved wholly 
abortive. It is claimed for every new brand that it is just 
as good as the Royal, while they are cheapened with flour, 
or drugged with the hurtful alum. The pure grape cream 
tartar from which Royal Baking Powder is made, is im- 
ported expressly for it from the Wine District of France. 
Manufacturers of this brand, with a far-seeing eye, have al- 
ways used the best and most wholesome materials, and are 
said to be the largest users of cream of tartar in the world. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this at r 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 





Tae CaTaLocue or CHEAP and good novels, published, 
gratis, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, furnishes the best 
list, on the whole, of works adapted for summer reading. 
Send for a catalogue, and order what you want, 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepicat Borany—Or THe GarpeEN, Frey aNp Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VIL—Asres—Its Varieties. 


Having spoken of the chief plants and shrubs that belong 
in or about gardens, I now will endeavor to interest 
> mothers and their daughters in the Medical Flora of the 
} “ Field and Forest ;” to invite them to walk forth with me 
) in the great domain of Nature, and see what, in the goodness 
; of Providence, has been provided for us to prevent, relieve or 
cure many of the diseases incident to our frail natures. And 

will it not be a pleasant and profitable study to recognize 

the names and to know the medicinal properties and uses of 
2 every frail plant, every little shrub and majestic tree that 
meets our view? 


Taking them up in alphabetical order, botanically, we 
cannot pass by the Abies Canadensis, called also Pinus Cana- 
densis, a tree known throughout the United States as the 
hemlock spruce, and so generally diffused throughout North 
America, that it has been adopted to some extent as emblem- 
atic in vignettes, on maps and other devices, having reference 
to this continent. 

It grows to the height of forty to sixty feet, tapering much 
above, with branches long, horizontal or depending below; 
leaves half to three-quarters inch in length, shining green 
above, bluish glaucous beneath ; strobiles or cones about one 
inch long, also bluish glaucous when young, but finally be- 
come light brown with age. Its bark, abounding in astrin- 
gency, is much used for tanning in the northern States, and 
the aborigines employed it to dye their splints, which they 
used in making baskets, a red color. When the tree becomes 
old, considerable juice exudes and hardens upon the bark, 
from which is obtained, when scraped off, boiled or melted 
and strained, what is known as hemlock gum. This gum is 
much esteemed in the form of plaster—as a warming and 
stimulant application to habitually cold, sore or painful 
parts. The hemlock oil obtained from this species is highly 
esteemed also for bathing purposes in chronic rheumatic af- 
fections, and enters into the composition of various 
proprietary liniments. 

The Abies Excelsa: Norway Spruce, or Fir; a very lofty 
tree, sometimes rising one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
with a trunk from three to five feet in diameter; a native of 
Europe and Northern Asia; furnishes us with the Burgundy 
Pitch, which derives its name from the province of Bur- 
gundy, in the east of France. 

The branches of this tree are spreading, and its branchlets 
pendulous; leaves about one inch long, scattered round its 
branches ; cones from five to nine inches long, nearly cylin- 
drical; lightbrown. This stately, solemn-looking tree, with 
its numerous dark green waving branchlets is becoming fre- 
quent in yards, lawns and ornamental grounds. The pitch 
is obtained by removing a portion of the bark, so as to lay 
bare the wood, upon which fiakes of concrete resinous mat- 
ter form, which, being detached by scrapers of iron, is melted 
with water in large boilers, and then strained through 
coarse cloths. 

» When pure it is quite opaque; of a yellowish color. Ap- 
2 plied to the skin in the form of a plaster, it acts as a gentle 
} rubefacient, and is useful in cases of chronic rheumatic pains, 
weakness of the breast or back; and when applied to the 
spine between the shoulders will generally prevent very 
susceptible persons from taking cold. 
{ The other species of the Abies are (1) A. Balsamea: Bal- 
; sam Fir, or Balm of Gilead; a tree with symmetrical 
} branches, forming a conical top; cones three to four inches 
$ long, violet purple; found in yards and lawns, though @ 
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native of the mountains; and is more ornamental than use- 
ful as a shade tree. 

(2). A. Picea or Silver Fir, with branches horizontal, a 
smooth, whitish bark, cones three to four inches long also, } 
but of a reddish-green at first—finally brown; a more beau- 
tiful and larger tree than the preceding, and is frequently ; 
seen on grounds of persons of taste. 

(3). A. Alba: White or Single Spruce ; a tree of light-colored 3 
bark ; cones one to nearly two inches in length, almost cylin- > 
drical,and pale brown. Cultivated as an ornamental tree in ‘ 
yards, lawns, etc., and is a native of the northern States. 

(4). A. Nigra: Black or Double Spruce; a tall tree, with 
handsome, conical top; becoming frequent as an ornamental } 
shade tree; the young branches of which the matrons of 3 
the country are (or were,) in the habit of using to flavor } 
what they call spruce beer. 

These few characteristics will enable any one interested } 
to distinguish each species or variety of these fine evergreens. 
They are, however, of little or no medicinal value. 


5 





FLORICULTURE. 

Ferns AND THER TREATMENT.—It is well-known that } 
ferns will grow where flowering plants will perish. Their } 
chief requirements are moisture and shade; and, best of all, ; 
Dame Nature gives them freely to all who choose to gather } 
them, in the greenwoods and hedgerows, and on the open } 
plains. No costly appliances are necessary to their culture ; } 
the simplest and least expensive materials will answer, } 
and the exquisite gracefulness of the ferns will over- ; 
shadow and cover all deficiencies of plant case or flower 
plot. But to those who can afford to decorate and embellish } 
the house they inhabit, every artistic accessory is open } 
which modern taste has invented. Fern cases, stands, ) 
pockets, brackets, boxes, hanging baskets, and pots of 
innumerable variety can be procured, each season producing 
something novel. 

In taking up ferns from the open air for home decoration, 
be careful to take up also a good ball of earth around the } 
roots, and to notice the kind of earth in which you found 
them growing, and all the small circumstances connected 
With their habitat or dwelling-place. 

In proportion to your success in reproducing these will be 
the flourishing of your fern visitor. Fern soil is generally 
composed of leaf mould, peat, and loam, and most old woods 
and forests will be found to furnish all these, oftentimes 
lying in regular gradation one over the other. Perhaps, 
however, the woods and forests are a long way off, and 
nothing is attainable but the rough soil of the garden; in 
this case, you must get some sandy loam from the nursery- 
man, to render it lighter and more friable, and.add some 
chemical fertilizer as a substitute for the leaf mould. And 
it is wonderful what effect may be produced by the expendi- 
ture of a little money and a great deal of trouble in the ugly 
back premises of a town house. A stone taken up in the 
paved yard will be an opening for a perfect “fern paradise” 
in that unsightly place, and the dark, damp back window 
has an unknown capacity for decoration. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Fresh Air.—Children’s sleeping rooms must have fresh air, 
it is absolutely indisp ble to their health and beauty. 

As baby gets bigger, and leaves his mother’s room, he is 
sometimes promoted to his brother’s and sister's nursery, 
sometimes to a nursery of his own, with his nurse. 

If possible let the night nursery be distinct from the day 
one; one room cannot serve for the two purposes. The day 














nursery should be bright, and cheerful, and airy, not, as it 
too often is, the gloomiest room in the house, because “the 
children don’t mind a dull room.” Never was there a greater 
mistake; and there should be one room in the house (not 
only for the child's sake, but for the comfort of all the 
inmates,) where toys can be arranged according to childish 
fancy, chairs harnessed, and Lilliputian tea-parties given, 
without distracting the other members of the family. Only 
plain but strong furniture will stand the onslaughts of the 
young warriors, and Jehus. For many larger children, 
growing plants in sunny windows are a great pleasure, and 
they are now considered very healthy, though, some years 
ago, they were banished from all living-rooms. 

The night nursery, too, should be in a dry part of the 
house, a room upon which the sun shines some portion of 
every day, and the longer the better. If you are fortunate 
enough to possess a room that you can spare for a night 
nursery, let each child have a separate cot, or small bed; 
never crowd three or four together in one, no matter if the 
bed is a large one. And if possible, do not let the children 
sleep with grown people; it is too common a practice to let 
one or two little children sleep in bed with a servant; we 
do not mean young infants in charge of its nurse, but older 
children who are thus huddled up, for want of room, or 
worse, to save trouble; rather let them sleep “ two in a bed” 
themselves, than allow this. Some servants are models of 
cleanliness, but too many, who are neat about their work, 
are personally untidy; moreover, it is unhealthy for children 
to sleep habitually with grown persons. 

No curtains or hangings should be placed around baby’s 
bed; and, as we said before, the bed-clothing should be light, 
but warm. Mattresses of hair or wool should be used, not 
feather beds. Except the climate be very cold, the rooms 
that children habitually occupy should be as much without 
carpets as possible; in mild climates a square in the middle 
of the room is all that is necessary; the rest of the floor 
should be painted or stained a dark brown; the bit of carpet 
can then be taken up and shaken frequently, and the wood- 
work easily swept every day, and wiped up with a damp 
cloth every night. 

In the morning, as soon as the children have left the 
room, the beds should be literally pulled to pieces—not taken 
off altogether in a “bundle,” but each article separately, 
spreading them out as much as possible, over chairs, etc. ; 
the mattresses should be turned up so as to air the under 
sides. Then the windows should be opened wide, letting the 
sash down a few inches from the top, and at once remove 
everything in the way of “slops,” etc., from the room, that 
ought to be removed, and every vessel should be thoroughly 
cleaned with warm water and soda; the longer the room is 
left to air, the better; two hours at least should be allowed 
for the purpose. Let there be certain days for changing the 
bed linen, and this should be done regularly—not only when 
it seems to need it. 

Once a week the room should be scrubbed, or wiped up, 
with a piece of chloride of lime in the water; both winter 
and summer this should be done, but early in the morning, 
so that it will have time to dry, and if the day is wet or 
damp, it should be deferred till a dry one. “ Prevention is 
better than cure,” and by looking well after a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh air, and by trying to keep it fresh, we may save 
much grief, and even expense, in our h Disinfect 
ing fluids are very inexpensive; they are almost as much 
needed in cool days as in hot ones, but unfortunately too 
many of us forget to take the commonest sanitary precau- 
tions for the health of-our children or of ourselves, till fever 
and diptheria and other evils are in our doors. 

If, on account of want of room, the day nursery is alse 
used for sleeping in at night, all the precautions of which 
we have spoken are still more obligatory. The room should 
have its morning airing, as we have suggested, and when 
played in all day, with perhaps a big stove to heat it, the 
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little ones should be turned out of it before their bed-time, 
and it should have a thorough ventilation. The dry heat of 
a stove is very objectionable, a fireplace is much healthier, 
as the fire causes a draught up the chimney, which keeps 
the air much purer. For a bedroom, the fireplace should 
always be open, if there is no other way of ventilating the 
room at night; or an inch or so of the upper sash of the 
window that is furthest from the bed, may be kept down. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Ruies ror Morners Durine tHe Hor Szason.—The 
Board of Health has published the following rules for the 
care of children during the hot season: 

Nursing of Infants.—Over-feeding does more harm than 
anything else; nurse an infant a month or two old every 
two or three hours. 

Nurse an infant of six months and over five times in 
twenty-four hours, and no more. 

If an infant is thirsty, give it pure water or barley water; 
no sugar. 

On the hottest days a few drops of whiskey may be added 
to either water or food; the whiskey not to exceed a 
teaspoonful in twenty-four hours. 

Feeding of Infants.—Boil a teaspoonful of powdered barley 
(ground in coffee grinder) and a gill of water, with a little 
salt, for fifteen minutes, strain, then mix it with half as much 
boiled milk, add a lump of white sugar size of a walnut, and 
give it lukewarm, from a nursing bottle. Keep bottle and 
mouthpiece in a bowl of water when not in use, to which a 
little soda may be added. 

For infants five or six months old, give half barley water 
and half boiled milk, with salt and a lump of sugar. 

For older infants, give more milk than barley water. 

For infants very costive, give oatmeal instead of barley. 
Cook and strain as before. 

When your breast milk is only half enough, change off 
between breast milk and this prepared food. 

In hot weather, if blue litmus paper, applied to the food, 
turns red, the food is too acid, and you must make a fresh 
mess, or add a pinch of baking soda. 

Infants of six months may have beef tea or beef soup 
once a day, by itself, or mixed with other food; and when 
ten or twelve months old, a crust of bread and a piece of 
rare lgef to suck. 

No child under two years ought to eat at your table. 

Give no candies, in fact, nothing that is not contained in 
these rules, without a doctor's orders, 

Summer Complaint—It comes from overfeeding, and hot 
and foul air. Keep doors and windows open. 

Wash your well children with cold water twice a day, and 
oftener in the hot season. 

Never neglect looseness of the bowels in an infant; con- 
sult the family or dispensary physician at once, and he will 
give you rules about what it should take and how it should 
be nursed. Keep your rooms as cool as possible, have them 
well ventilated, and do not allow any bad smell to come 
from sinks, privies, garbage boxes, or gutters about the 
house where you live. See that your own apartments are 
right. Where an infant is cross and irritable in the hot 
weather a trip on the water will do ita great deal of good 
(ferryboat or steamboat), and may prevent cholera infantum. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


ag-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Maxsuknean, Mabe. All communi- 
a are vs “For — Allare invited 
send answers, , to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“®A nen 








No. 22.—cLock PUZZLE. 
* * * * * * * + 


ene eeene eenee ® 
en enn eenennanae ® 


* 
* 
* 
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* 
* 
* 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
The horizontals are all read from left to right, the perpen- 
diculars down. The frame of the clock is formed of eight 
different words. Begin at the top, and follow in order 
around to the right. 1. Top line, Mildness. 2. Abuse. 3. 
To allow. 4. To praise. 5. Injurious. 6. A rod. 7. To 
pierce. 8. Distance. The dial-plate is a word of twelve 
letters meaning easy to be shown. The long hand signifies 
misfortune, and the short hand a crustaceous fish. 


Marblehead, Mass. G. ¢. 


No. 23.—cR0ss-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in chair, but not in stool ; 
My second is in rapids, but not in pool; 
My third is in fight, but not in row; 
My fourth is in face, but not in brow; 
My fifth is in king, and also in knight; 
My sixth is in eagle, and also in kite; 
My seventh is in teeth, and also in toes; 
My whole is a game that every boy knows. 
Philadelphia, Pa. M.X A. 

No. 24.—cENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a dotard, and get an agent. Syncopate shore, 
and get price. Syncopate a Greek nobleman, and get an 
animal. Syncopate a shrub, and get pious. Syncopate a 
measure, and get cells for honey. Syncopate a child’s toy, 
and get a mineral. 

The syncopated letters give the name of a distinguished 
American who died abroad. 


Providence, R. I. TWILL. 


No. 25.—WoRD SQUARES. 
I. 
In the smallest degree. Vehement. Past. The leaves of 
the cassia. To walk. 
IL 
To insert. Corroded. An incident. A tithe. 
Cas. 


Grateful. 
Poultney, Vi. 
No. 26.—LETTER PUZZLE. 
Four letters I may truly say, 
Comprise my little store ; 
But if you take just one away, 


You leave me fifty-four. 


Prescott, Kan. Erna Brock. 


No. 27.—cURTAILMENTS. 

1, Curtail a liquor, and leave to gain. 

2. Curtail small, and leave a metal. 

8. Curtail anguish, and leave a vessel. 

4. Ourtail a crew, and leave an interdiction. 

5. Curtail a sound, and leave a weight. 

6. Curtail a piece of music, and leave a measure. 
Georgetown, Cal, “Ex Dorapo.” 


Answers Next Month. 
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No. 18 
1. Dyer. 2. Crabbe. 3. Southey. 4. Goldsmith. 5. John- 
son. 6. Ramsay. 7. Chatterton. 
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Pelican. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ; 
MEATS. 

Stewed Mutton Chops.—Trim away nearly all the fat from a 
thick chop, taken from the middle of the loin; place it in a { 
small, brown earthenware stewing-pot, add a large pinch of § 
salt, a small one of pepper, and a finely-minced onion. If 
this last is objected to, it must be omitted. Cover the chop 
with water, put on the lid of the pot, set it in a saucepan of 
water, and let it boil gently for an hour and a-half, until 
perfectly tender. When done drain away the gravy from 
the chop, put it in a basin, which set in another containing 
cold water, in order that the fat may rise quickly. Having 
carefully removed every particle of grease from the gravy, 
boil it in a stewpan, and thicken it with a teaspoonful of 
flour mixed in cold water until smooth. Put the gravy into 
the stewing pot with the chop, let them simmer gently for 
ten minutes, and serve. 





s 
Chicken Dressed with Tomatoes,—Fry the chicken a light | 
brown ; put it into a dish; then pour into the pan in which 
+it was fried, one quart of boiling water, one onion chopped ; 
fine with parsley, four tomatoes a little stewed, one table- ; 
spoon of butter rolled in gne tablespoon of flour. Tet it 
stew for fifteen minutes, and then pour it upon the fried 
chicken, and serve, This receipt is for two large chickens, 
Beefsteak with Tomato Sauce.—Take one and a-half dozen ; 
ripe tomatoes; skin, and scald them; put them in a sauce- { 
pan, with one-half pint of good beef gravy; season with $ 
salt and pepper, and put them to stew for one hour. When 


the steak is nicely broiled, pour aa sauce upon it, and send 
it to the table. 


VEGETABLES. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Take off stalks, cut in thick slices, add 
Pepper, salt, and butter; put in deep baking dish ; cover with 
bread crumbs and a little oiled butter; bake half an hour. 
Stewed—To eight tomatoes allow two ounces butter, two 





tablespoonfuls vinegar, pepper, and salt; slice in pan with 
the butter, stew about twenty-five minutes, then add vinegar 
and seasoning. Or stew with an equal quantity of onions in 
good gravy; add a thickening of butter and flour, and 
a squeeze of lemon before serving. are 
stewed with a very little water; then served cold with 
sliced cucumber and onions, to be dressed to taste at table 
with oil and vinegar; very good with cold veal. 

Egg-Plant Baked—First parboil the egg-plant; then take 
off the skin in two pieces; lay the skins on a dish, the one 
it is to be baked in; mix with the egg-plant, crumbs of 
bread, butter, pepper, and salt. Then put it in the skins; 
cover it with grated bread crumbs, and bake. A little ham 
or bacon, cut fine, and mixed in. Remove the skins if 
preferred. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Pour boiling water over them, then in 
a few minutes the skins can be easily removed. Put them 
into a baking dish with bredd crumbs, butter, pepper, and 
salt, one onion, if you like it, Sift corn meal over the top 
of them, and bake them slowly. They will take between 
two and three hours to bake. If they are acid, use sugar 
instead of salt. 

Boiled Green Corn Green corn should always be boiled 
on the cob, with the inner husks on it. To prepare it tarn 
down the inner husks, cut off the upper end, wash the corn, 
and replace the husks. 

Boil it about half an hour in water salted to the taste. It 
should be cooked in just enough water to cover it. 

Fried Tomatoes.—Take cold stewed tomatoes well-seasoned, 
add to them sufficient fine bread crumbs to enable you to 
form into cakes, fry in butter to a light brown. Fresh 
tomatoes, sliced and rolled in fine crumbs (first salting them), 
fried in the same manner, are very nice. 

Tomatoes.—Prick them, put then them into a jar witha 
little vinegar just to cover them, set the jar covered close on 
the hot stove or in the oven, and stew gently till thoroughly 
done. They are also nice sliced thin, raw, and served with 
vinegar and pepper, like cucumber. 

Tomato Sauce—Take eight ripe tomatoes; cut them ap, 
skins and all, and stew them until they are very soft; press 
them through a sieve; season with salt and cayenne pep- 
per. Add five tablespoons of brown gravy; stir it all well 
tegether, and heat it. 
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Young Ochres and Tomatoes.—Take an equal quantity of 
each; slice the ochre, and skin the tomatoes; put it into 
a saucepan, without water; add a small quantity of butter, 
pepper and salt, one onion chopped fine. Stew for one hour, 
and serve. 


Tomato Paste for Sowp.—Skin the tomatoes, and stew them 
quite dry; then put them upon china plates, and put them 
in the sun to dry, When dried into a paste, put it into jars, 
and tie them down. This can be kept all winter, if put in 
a cool, dry place. 

JAMS, 

Apricot, Peach, or Plum.—Take equal quantities of fruit 
and sugar, pound the sugar, pare and cut up with a silver 
knife some ripe apricots, peaches, or magnums, remove the 
stones, lay the fruit in a dish, strew over them half the 
sugar, and leave them until the following day; then boil 
} and skim the remainder of the sugar, add the fruit, boil it 
up quickly, well skimming and stirring for twenty minutes; 
add the blanched kernels halved, boil for ten minutes more, 
and the jam will be ready to pot. 


Raspberry Jam.—To a pound of fruit weigh a pound of 
sugar; mash the fruit in a pan with a wooden spoon; put 
the sugar to it, and boil it hard for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

To four pounds of raspberries you may add one pound of 
ripe currants; they give the jam g fine flavor and a pretty 
color. 

Blackberry jam is spate in the same manner; only leave 
out the currants. 











FASHIONS 


FOR JULY. 





Rasyberry.—To every pound of picked raspberries allow 
one pound of sugar and one pint of currant juice. Boil the 
raspberries and currant juice, stirring well, for a quarter of 
an hour; add the sugar, and boil quickly until it jellies 
(about half an hour); skim carefully as above. 

Green Gage Jam.—Wash the fruit, and stew it with enough 
water to keep them from scorching. Mash them, and strain 
through a colander. To a pint of pulp add a pound of sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved, boil it till it is a smooth mass, 

Plum jam is made in the same way. 

Ourrant (Red, Black, or White).—Take ripe currants, strip 
off the stalks, and to each poynd allow three-quarters pound 
of loaf sugar; boil the fruit'to a pulp, add the sugar, boil 
quickly for half an hour, stirring and skimming well. 

Pineapple Jam.—This is made like all other jams, only the 
pineapple is grated. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1.—Eventne-Dress or Licht Biur Gauze, Over 
Ligut YeLLow 811k ; the train is very long, and is trimmed 
around the bottom with a box-plaited ruffle of blue silk, and 
a knife-plaited ruffle of light yellow silk; the dress has a 
princess back, but is made full on the hips, and is trimmed 
with white lace and crimson roses; the berthé and sleeves 
are white; crimson rose in the hair. 


Fie. u.—Eventne-Dress or Wuitr Gauze, Over PINK 
S11; the apron front, as well as the sides of the dress at the 
back is trimmed with white lace, and broader white lace is 
put on in a jabot with roses in it, down the entire front; 
the dress is in the princess style and is fastened in front un- 
der the jabot of lace; it is made quite brujant on the hips, 
as if worn over paniers; it opens twice on each side, and 
shows many narrow ruffles of the pink silk, plaited and 
pinked out at the edge; the waist is trimmed with pink 
silk, and red roses trim the sides. 

Fie, 111.—Wakine-Dress or BLack Stripep GRENADINE; 
he back is caught up quite full, and is ornamented with 
cords and tassels; the inantilla is of silk, with long scarf 
ends in front, and is trimmed with black lace; black lace 
bonnet ornamented with pink roses and leaves. 

Fia. 1v.—Hovse-Dress or Very Fine anp Sorr Wutre 
Apatross on Kuyses Crorn; the train is not very long, 
and is trimmed with alternate-plaitings of the material, and 
ruffles of Breton lace; the front of the dress has also a jabot 
of Breton lace, with loops of-pink satin ribbon in it; the 
waist is round, and opens square in the neck, and with the 
pocket and sleeves, is trimmed with Breton lace and pink 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe-Dress or Sort, Wurrr, Frencn Bunt- 
1NG, with an open-work stripe in it; it is worn over white, 
but is trimmed with blue bows and two blue knife-plaited 
ruffies of silk ; the mantilla is of blue silk, embroidered with 
pink roses, and has a row of network and fringe around the 
bottom and edging the broad fall at the top. Hat of white 
chip, bound with blue, and trimmed on the crown with loops 
of blue ribbon, forget-me-nots and a pink rose: 

Fig. vi.—Evenine-Dress or Waite Mustiy, laid in kilt- 
plaitings the entire length of the front, with a short train at 
the back; the bottom of the front is edged with a knife- 
plaiting of the muslin, headed by a wide row of Breton 
lace; the bodice is round, and is laid in plaits, and from 
under the belt there falis a plaited piece of the muslin, edged 
with Breton lace; the bodice is cut quite square in the neck, 
hasa bunch of roses on the left side, and puffed, infant sleeves. 


Fig. vit.—W atxine-Dress or Curvior Onors } the skirt is 


: 





Fig. vir1.—Orera on Eventne-Croak or Waite Ex- 
BOSsED SILK, made with a.full, square cape to fit well over 
the paniers; the under part is like a loose sacque, and the 
whole is trimmed with heavy, white silk fringe, and at the 
back are large loops and ends of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 1x.—Dinyer-Dress or Brack Brocapep GRENADINE, 
Over Op Gotp-Cotorep Satin; the body and train are of 
the brocaded grenadine; the front of the skirt is of black 
satin, frilled on to the gold-colored satin ; the vest is of gold- 
colored satin, trimmed with bows of gold-colored satin ribbon 
faced with black satin; the short sleeves are trimmed with 
Honiton lace, 


Fig. x.—Rivine-Hasirt or Dar« Buive Cota; the skirt is 
of medium length, and the upper part fits the figure as 
closely as possible; the high, close bodice terminates with a 
basque in the form of a small coat-tail at the back; long, 
close-fitting sleeve. Black hat, and dark blue gauze net. 


General Remarxs.—The first hat is of coarse, yellow 
straw, and is trimmed with brown velvet and brown ostrich 
feathers; the brim is also faced with brown velvet, and has 
a bunch of yellow buttercups placed on one side. The 
second hat is also of coarse straw, is trimmed with white 
satin ribbon, and has a half wreath of large, pink roses on 
the under side of the brim. 

There is nothing really new to chronicle since our June 
number, in which we spoke at some length with regard to 
the paniers, and it will be noticed that in the first and second 
figures of our fashion plate that while the princess style of 
dress is still adopted, that the dresses puff out in the hips 
over crinoline or some other material used for the purpose ; 
but the greater number of paniers are made somewhat in 
the style of the walking-dresses of cheviot cloth, which con- 
sists only of folds of drapery; in many cases the drapery is 
worn higher up on the hips. Short dresses are no longer 
slim and sheath-like ; but, on the contrary, are covered with 
puffings in front, which are drawn into masses of drapery 
at the back; the new chintz figured materials are admirably 
adapted to this style of costume, only the dress is never 
composed entirely of the chintz pattern, but is combined 
with some material which is not figured. 

It is utterly impossible to write down all the varieties and 
vagaries of fashion ; they are as endless as individual tastes. 
But the present style is admirable, from an economical point 
of view; for old things are now the most fashionable, and 
gowns that have been hidden in trunks in the garret, can be 
made available, and two old ones will make one resplendent 
new one, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s Sartor Suit or Buve Serer, trimmed with 
white braid; the collar is cut open in front, and comes toa 
point, exposing the throat; stripes of white braid are put on 
either side of the front of the skirt, and the cuffs and small 
side-pocket are also trimmed with it. White straw hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 


Fic. 1.—Gret's Dress or Gray Bunting; the round 
apron-front is draped at the sidé, and a little in the back, 
over an under-skirt of the same material, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle; the deep yoke bodice buttons in front, and is 
fastened with a waistband ; the bodice is plaited into a yoke 
at the back in the same way it is in front. 

Fig. 11.—Grew's Dress or Srripep Linen; the front of 
the bodice is double-breasted, and has a trimming of white 
braid down the middle; the back is loose and long, very 
much like the boy’s sailor skirt just described ; the skirt is 
plain in front, but is kilt-plaited elsewhere, it is trimmed 





kilt-plaited, and the panifrs are added below the waist; the } with white braid and ribbons; the large, liren collar is 
trimmed with embroidery, and a bow of ribbon finishes it at 
the neck. White hat, trimmed with brown ribbon. 


deep basque has a waistcoat-bodice, and opens at the throat, 
with sqaare revers; the trimming consists of woolen braid. 
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TIDY_IN.CROCHET, OR ON JAVA CANVAS> 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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WALKING-DRESS. CARRIAGE-DRESS. 
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GARDEN PARTY DRESS. PARASOL AND FAN, 
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SEA-SIDE OR SARATOG 





















































HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND MONOGRAMS IN EMBROIDERY. 





















































EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL OR MERINO: IN SATIN OB FEATHER STITCH. 

















Wait for the Turn of the Tide. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
Taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”"—-SHAKSPEARE, 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 


Written and Sung by H. CLIFTON. 
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WAIT FOR THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 





Hopesare il - lu-sions and notwhattheyseem, — Life and: its pleasures, phil - os - o-phers 
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So wait for the turn 
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NEW STYLES FOR BATHING DRESSES. 












































